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These days a controller has to know about everything. I voted 
to standardize on Marchants because they are so simple to run 
no special training is needed. We have no trouble finding 
operators— usually upgrade someone right in our organization. 
'Most calculator work is division and multiplication. 
'Marchant's division is not only the simplest, but the remainder 
automatically clears out at the end of the problem, leaving 
nothing but your answer to copy. 
'And in multiplication, on a Marchant you can check the 
multiplier, multiplicand and answer at the end of the problem. 
'In both division and multiplication your accuracy is ama2ing." 



AMERICA'S FIRST 




The MARCHANT MAN in your pho*ie book is ready to show you, on 
ywr own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to oper- 
ate, irel delivers the high*st ligure output. Call him or mail thfc 
coupon wilh ypuj busrness letterhead to gel your FREE. . . 

Guide to Modem Figuring Methods n 
Illustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators Q 

MARCHAHT CALCULATORS, IMC. * QakJand 
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MERCHANT'S MANY tXtLUSIVE 
I EA.1URE3 tMCLUOr ; 

"Puin-Bullon" MultipliLaliDn 
Cofllptfite tar'iane Cauyuver 
On*. Hand Keyboard Carrtrn-I 



He's putting out a fire 

we started 123 years ago! 
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rpiiE 8,000- mile 
A Southern is now 
llie largest railway 
system in ttie country lu be 100 per rent Dieselized. 
"\t; 'nulled lilt- fire" cm our Itt^l ntcuni Iocojih .live. 

In rflYei, t b i- lire was starletl hark in IH30— uben 
history- making flear Friend of (Jtart^xtot^ on a railroad 
thai in, now part of I In Southern Kuilwai Sv>tenuhecame 
the first steam loennsotive lo run in regularly seheduled 
service in America. 



Down thmu^h lire years si nee IR30, the colorful steam 
IfH-oniiiifve- |.Lii-e<3 the progress of ihe Soulh, *er\ 
well until llie*. tot*, hat! lo step a^ide fur pmpress^ 

Today we are serving the South with a fleet of 880 
jjnwerful Diesel locomotive unit* costmp S12.JV2 million. 
Thi* Ini^e investment: in modern power marks our 
failh in the future of ihe South, and uricb -r-c ore- our 
determination in provide a firrul Jleje kttul of railroading 
— modern* Klreandined. progressive, helter than ever 
for ihc fasl^rowinj: area we are privileged lo serve. 




SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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ABOUT THIS ISSUE 

THE COVER, a photograph by 
ANTHONY LINCK, shows i mist na- 
tion work at the United States Steel 
Corporation's Fair] ess Works at 
Morrisville, Pa. Representing a part 
of the SI, 300 a minute steel is spend- 
ing for expansion — details on page 
30 — the new plant will cost more 
than $400,000,000, one of the most 
ambitious projects ever undertaken 
by private capital. 

When full production is reached 
by the end of the year, it will add an 
annual 1,800,000 ingot teas to the 
nation's st*'<'l production and employ 
about 6,000 persons. 

U. S. Steel will have about 175 
acres under roof at the new mill. The 
various buildings will be connected 
with 75 miles of railroads. 

Planning required 3,000 nmn- 
years of engineering, with an addi- 
tional 1,000 man-years of engineer- 
ing supervision required during 
actual construction, The plant will 
Use enough electric power to take 
care of a city of 450.000. 

THE MAIN interest of R. L DUFF US 

is traveling. Mrs. Duffus shares his 
urge to visit interesting places. 
Traveling, or going on vacations, is 
only in part a hobby, Mr Duff us 
says, being also partly educational 
for his job as editorial writer for the 
New York Times and as regular con- 
tributor to Nation's Business. His 
column "By My Way" begins on 
page 12. 

When the two DufTus girls were 
growing up. |hf family was unable to 
travel much, although they did man- 
age to spend a year in California and 
another in France. Tra% r els in recent 
years, however, have taken Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff us to such places as Ber- 
muda, Guatemala, including a stop 
to see the ruins near Merida, Yuca- 
tan, and to Italy t Great Britain, 
France, Alaska, and most recently to 
Arizona and northwestern Mexico. 

As "By My Way" readers are 
aware, Mr. Duff us usually writes 
about his travels. Wherever he goes, 
he makes notes, with the help of Mrs. 
Duff us. 

"I get a lot of fun from writing H By 
My Way/ " he reports, "because it 
allows me to wander into fields su<:h 
as the misbehavior of birds and ani- 
mals, strange scientific phenomena, 
the weather, travel and ao forth, 
which I should otherwise have to 
neglect. 

"My chief work for the Times at 
the moment is writing fairly serious, 
or at least not frivolous, editorials." 

Mr, Duff us is a Verrnonter by 
birth. He began his career on a 
Waterbury newspaper where he 
learned to set type. He also ran 
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"socially acceptable"* 



Babi*-* art- hip hn-in< — . arid rjiL.Tmp 
to America'* "diaper set" has made 
In tern a linn a I l.ate\ Corpora lion. I'lay- 
u\ f\irk. Dover. Delator re. ihe leader 
in lhi> industry, I r.wJay. Playtev ha* 
<oiiie to in ran krepinp habit** "Sue-iallv 
^(replahl^" ivith liable* I)r\ jier-. 
f«jn 1 it-, hi Ik. shrrls. xtii] oilier hahv 
preparation**. J lav L>\ i- no lens a name 
of importance to the rest of thr family. 
Mother* arnl nauphters <*njnv their in- 
visible" I'lav lex Girdle-., tin- entire fami- 
[\ n-' - l J l;i\tr\ Wm jmUhhw-, and l>ad. 




thr kid*, ami even Mother usr |]|r- rev- 
el ulionarv new l J lu\H-\ Horn* Man 
Cutter. 

I n fi-riuHi^nul Latex is tm^wi us a iikhI- 
era, appesfiiYe merciiaii j iir<iri!* nr^aniza- 
litJii. fn keeping vsilli thai repuCatinn, 
diet ili |pr i|d H»n I . S. F.Jt G, lo solve 
s|>f«-iulii*ei:i in^LJiam-i- j>mh[enn and hau- 
ille a varied i.ii iniurain h- ron'raj-r^ 

WJiedier your ■■rndut-t i* for ehildrell 
or ailiills, fnnr llie home r»r irnlmlry . . . 
there are I . S. V. $ C mverapes trt meet 
vtiur needs. 

•Tr^f* Mark ..f litirrnjukma] L«h Otji 



Over f&ji thousand agents , . . fhere'f erne at your community. 
Consult him 01 you would your doctor or Sawyer. 



flonrryjutfTy 



United Si « Irs Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, HfcL 
Fidelity I riNiirunce Company of Canada, Toronto 



presses, carried papers, and swept 
out. 

His education subsequently wag 
continued at Stanford University, 
where he earned a degree in history. 

In his final year in college he met 
a crusading San Francisco news- 
paper editor, the late Fremont Older, 
and was given a job on the Bulletin. 
After two years on the paper, Mr. 
Older needed .1 vnuthful editorial 
writer and decided on young Duffus 
for the job. 

When, a few years later, the paper 
was sold, young Duff us went to New 
York and got a job writing edited La Ik 
on another newspaper that is now 
extinct, the New York Globe. 

L 'In fact," says Mr. Duffus, "all 
the newspaper!* I ever worked on l>e- 
fore 1 came to the New York Times 
are extinct I take no credit or blame 
for this, but note it as an unfortu- 
nate fact." 

For some years he did free-lance 
work. He joined the Sunday staff of 
the Times and in 1 SK17 became a 
member of the editorial board. 

"I always wanted to be a dramatic 
critic, a foreign correspondent or a 
successful novelist, Of these three 




ambi lions "says Mr. DufTus, "I have 
failed in the first two and sinvi-edr.il. 
to the extent of about five per cent, 
of my ambition, in the third." 

Mr. and Mrs. Duff us live much of 
I the year in New York City. But they 
have a place in the country near 
Westport Center. 

"It consists of a fraction of an 
acre," explains Mr. DufTus, "and is 
bordered by a cemetery on one side 
and is much overhung by trees. It's 
pretty quiet. The easiest things to 
raise rue rrmss, ferns nnd vLnes, but 
Mrs. Duffus has done wonders wirh 
tulips and other posies I can't at the 
moment recall the names of." 

The photograph shows Mr. Duffus 
during his recent trip to Arizona. 

CAkVIN J, CLEMENTS lives in the 

Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn. 
Can't get away from the sea r he says. 
Besides piloting a boat in New York 
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"Can you 
count up to 



2% million? 




Thai s an impressive figure, young lady* and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
} i rot hers and sisters on farms. 

For 2 J 4 million is the nuitiJu-r i.f trlrjjhoiies 
tile Bell .System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It's a lot of telephones, hut we Ye not stopping 
there. More an J more are going in every day. 



And while we\e been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parlies on many rural telephone lines 
has heen reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 
quantity of telephone service. 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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$25,000 



$250,000 

MILLIONS 



How much MORE 
CASH does your 

business need? 



DON'T let inadequate working capital restrict your profits. 
Don* i let doubt* about a continuing source of funds delay 
your future progress. Get in touch with Commercial Credit. 

\\ itli the money market tightening, it is re- 
ii-^urinji lo knou that fumU ulituined through 
COMMERCIAL Clt Kit I l "S iiic-lliiril are not subject 
|o culls or renewal* . . . that as your lm>im-*« 
iiK-™-. nioro COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash is 
available automatically* 

We offer you all the advantages of selling stock or taking in 
partner* ia ii h> hi r rhc i J i-ad vantages. Funds available ijuicikly, 
usual I v in 3 to 5 days. No interference with ownership, 
manauriTK-rH, pmlit-. Vmir msl i- minimi/* ' I I . ni^-i- \\\r\*- ;irr 
tin firrltininarv charg*^: our itii l charge i> a tax deductible 
expense and you pay only for money you actually use a& your 
need varies. Once set up. our plan functions continuously for 
months or years, ran matter where you arc located in the U. S, 

Manufacturers, and wholesalers are using Commercial Credit's 
method to supplement operating cash at the rate of 600 Mnjjoh 
Dollars thi- v«'»r, WeM like to send you complete facts about 
the advantages our method offers you. Write or wire the nearest 

I j I M VKIW I \1 I IttKIHT < A >KV* >K ATJOA ■ if lire hdow ;j[ld «l>. "Si II' I ni.' 

iiLJ'nrmatiiin ahuut plan olTeml in .WfWs Bminrsx." 

Baltimore 1-200 W, Baltimore St. Chicago 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles 14—724 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E- 42nd St. 
Sa« Faancisco 6 — 112 Pine St. 

A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 

Commercial Credit Company 

Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 



harbor, he usually writes about the 
sea. He has already sold two books 
and has a third almost completed, all 
on this subject 

Between books he writes short 
stories. Nation's Business has pub- 
lished several. 

In ndditimi Uj piloting and writ- 
ing, Mr. Clements finds time for 
other things, notably taking his three 
youngsters- -ages 11, nine and seven 
■ fishing. 

The photograph reveals one rea- 
son why the youngsters like to have 
him along: He is unsnarling a line 
for the two youngest. Ton eldest, 
while the picture was being snapped, 
was reeling in an exciting three 

tnefcof. 

If Mr. Clements had his way, he 
would also have time for walking in 
the woods. "Doesn't sound very ex- 
citing," he says, tJ but any wooded 
area with a stream running through 
it fascinates me." 

He enjoys western movies for the 
same reason the wildlife hack- 




ground. "Promised myself a trip 
through the Rockies hy pack mule 
some day; 1 he says. Meanwhile, he 
has deviated from writing about the 
sea long enough to write a western 
story. '"Trial hy Opportunity," pub- 
lished on page 45, 

NOT long ago a representative from 
the Army called on the curator of 
arms and armor at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in New York. What 
the Army wanted, he said, was to 
borrow n crossbow itr 1wt» Fur ;i spe- 
cial test to be conducted at the Aber- 
deen Proving Ground in Maryland. 
The museum had crossbows, the 
officer was told. But the red tape 
involved in lending them was 
about to snarl the operation when an 
employe remembered that CHARLES 
ADDAMS i illustrator of the article 
on page 40) lived nearby. Mr. 
Addums collects crossbows, the em- 
ploye recalled, and he also has a nice 
suit of armor. 

Mr. Addams was overjoyed to 
havf! his crossbows serve his country. 

What did the Army need with 
crossbows? 

Well, Mr. Addams learned, an 



0 
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organization which testa materials 
for the Government— such thinps as 
bulletproof vests and so forth — 
warily) to know how defensive armor 
-stood up under tho arms of Jong ago. 




The test included shooting a few 
arrows at a contemporary helmet. 1 1 
may be some consolation to our serv- 
icemen to learn that only one of the 
bolts from an Addams crossbow 
pierced a helmet Others glanced off. 

Also measured was the velocity 
and strength of the bow. Mr. 
Addams didn't learn the figures 
That, be supposes, is classified infor- 
matioti. After all, nobody wants to 
tip off the enemy about a weapon 
which could one day replace atomic 
Explosions. 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK recently 
returned to his homf in London after 
spending six months in the United 
States, 

It was not Mr. Soloveytchik's first 
visit. At the completion of a previous 
trip he alwi wrote an article for Na- 
tion'k Bi;sinrss. Twice in recent 
ymrs he has taken part in a tour of 
journalists and others from NATO 
countries invited to the United 
States by the Pentagon and State 
Department, Purpose of the trips 
was to acquaint the NATO represen- 
tatives with American life and ways 
of doing things. 

tL 0n both those occasions," Mr. 
Soloveytchik says, "as an old timer, 
I performed the unexpected function 
of guide, interpreter, adviser, father 
confessor and general handyman. 

"Though on both occasions the 
tour had competent escort officers, 
the fact was that the Europeans who 
had never been to the U.S.A. were 
slightly frightened of their official 
hosts. They felt more at ease asking 
questions of a colleague and com- 
panion of their own." 

treorge Soloveytchik spends much 
time explaining America to Euro- 
peans, He appears twice a year as a 
visiting lecturer at the Graduate In- 
stitute of International Studies at the 
University of Geneva, where he gives 
a course on American affairs. 



THEY'LL GROW FROM THIS 




TO THIS 




BEFORE YOUR WESTINGHOUSE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP BURNS OUT 



Yes, the standard 
Wcstinghuuse Fluore*» 
cent Lamp laMs for VL-urs in 
the average home, hi fact, bjscd 
on the rated life of 7500 hours, (his 
means J'/i years in an office or factory, 
And these durable Jamps are easier, safer, and 
more convenient to install! Only Wcstinghouse 
Fluorescent Lamps have the special conical Indicator 
Base thai saves installation time— and thus money. 

For details contact your Wcstinghouse Lamp Supplier or write 
Wcalinghoiisc Lamp Ui vision, BloomhcW, W Jersey, 

Tv — « w * "TV... W«f.«eh« u ,p Pro F«*fcafl 

Give Mood iu>wf Catt your /fed Crtrxs tvdav 




W*(H^hg v »» Studio Q«# 



vou can « sure , TS WfestinghoiiKC 
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"OH, GOSH -ANOTHER ACCIDENT!" 



WE'LL, Jackie, it's a good thing you're nor driving 
a real car, "cause you haven't ycr learned to Look 
where you're going!" 

Unlike Jackie, most people today realize that driving 
a car is serious business. That's why more and more of 
rhem appreciate the sound protection thai Hardware 
Muruah automobile insurance provides. So will you! 

Ask your Hardware Mutuals represcntarive to tell you 
about our automobile insurance, and ro recommend liabil- 



ity limits that iir your needs. You'll like Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of iht policy'* that assures you fast, friendly, 
day-and-night, nation-wide service— plus prompt, fair 
claim handling, Dividends returned to policyholders since 
organization now total more than $110,000,000. 

Simply call Western Union, ask for Operator 25, and 
say you'd like rhe name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him friendly, 
capable and anxious to help you! 



Insurance /or your A.i/ro*<rciarr.jr.../ft} i \fE-..3tJiiiJVE&& 

Hardware Mutuals, 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin * Offices Coast to Coast 

HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY « HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Washington letter 



► AUTO CREDIT'S less than 14 per cent 
of value of cars registered. 

That's finding of National Automobile 
Dealers Association, which points out 
figure compares with 14,1 ratio in '39, 
ia.0 in '40, 16.2 in '41 — best compar-' 
able period. 

NADA says current ratio is healthy, 
leaves plenty of roan for more selling. 

► YOU CAN BE your own expert on busi- 
ness outlook for this year's final 
quarter. 

Watch figures for August department 
store sales. That's key month. Federal 
Reserve reports them in your local 
paper. 

Commitments for fall deliveries to 
department stores are not yet firm, 

August down-trend would cut back ord- 
ers to suppliers, materials producers. 

If there's no change from slight rise 
in sales experienced so far this year 
you can look for a Merry Christmas. 

Why are merchants watching August so 
carefully? 

They're looking for effect of truce 
on consumer psychology. 

► WHAT MEASURES prosperity? 

Total economic output — production, 
jobs, purchasing power, markets, 

What's the picture now? 

Total national income's well above 
$300,000,000,000, more than $10,000,- 
000,000 over last year. 

Gross national product pushes up to 
$373,400,000,000 annual rate. That's 
$24,000,000,000 ahead of '52. 

Total civilian labor force is over 
63,000,000 (seasonally adjusted}, about 
9,000,000 more than peak war year. 

Population's growing at 2, 500, 000 
rate yearly. There are 8,000,000 more 
people in U, S. now than when Korean 
war started in '50, 

► WHICH WAY is business wind blowing? 
Let's look at some straws: 

1. Add to population growth; Demands 
of rising living standards, plus trend 
to larger families (13 per cent more 
fourth children were born In '51 than 
'50J. 

2. Manufacturers' new orders (mid- 
year}: $25,600,000,000, some $2,000,- 
000,000 ahead of '52. 

3. Personal consumption expenditures: 



Running $10,000,000,000 over last year 
(annual rate}. 

4. Manufacturers' backlogs: Now at 
$71,600,000,000, some $2,400,000,000 
more than *52. 

5. Savings: Up 15 per cent in six 
months, highest in history except for 
peak war years, 

6. Proposed tax cuts in T 54 : Mean 
millions more in disposable income for 
nation's 40,000,000 white collar, other 
workers, whose income hasn't been tied 
closely to cost of living. 

Caught in squeeze of frozen income, 
pepped-up prices, these workers (and 
their families} juggled budgets accord- 
ingly, and became accustomed to tight* 
ness. 

Tax cut would be windfall to them. 

► SALES SHOW best relation to inventory 
in three years. 

In '51, total business inventories 
stood at $74,059,000,000; sales 
amounted to $44 , 454, 000, 000— a gap of 
$29,605,000,000. 

In "52. inventories pushed up to 
$74,757,000,000; sales increased to 
$45,568,000, 000, narrowing gap to $29.- 
189,000,000. 

In '53, inventory is expected to 
total about $75,700,000,000. Sales 
level for first six months indicates 
year's total of $48,760,000,000. Leaves 
stock value on hand of $26,940,000,000. 

That's sales gain of $3,372,000,000 
over last year alone. 

HOUSING STARTS taper off, but con- 
struction's still growing. 

Municipal revenue bond issues totaled 
$2,500,000,000 by mid-year, were seven 
times higher than '45 volume, double 
f 51, up from '52. 

These bonds finance water, sewerage 
systems, schools, hospitals, other im- 
provements . 

Bond analysts say it's partly catch- 
up, but stress increase hinges on popu- 
lation growth, is continual. 

More schools, water works, sewer 
plants, spell more homes. 

► LET'S LOOK at production capacity. 
What's it mean as an economic indi- 
cator? 

Take steel: It's been operating for 
years at close to 100 per cent "capa- 
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city." But well over 1,000,000 tons per 
year of this capacity has been dis- 
mantled during same period. 

Why? High operating, maintenance 
coats. 

So, steel has created "efficiency 
capacity-* 

(Note; Shipments of fabricated struc- 
tural steel in June totaled 274,587 
tons, highest In 23 years. The six- 
month figure is 1,560,470 tons, 15 per 
cent above '52. ) 

Remember that construction, not auto 
industry, is steel* s major market, ab- 
sorbing 25 per cent of total output. 

Construction includes residential, 
commercial, public and industrial 
buildings, dams, pipelines, highways 
and bridge: — *_:.•.,::■, structural steel 
shipment is good indicator of future 
construction plans). 

Or let's take paper industry: It's 
producing at rate well under theoreti- 
cal "capacity," plans to spend more 
this year for expansion than ever 
before. 

Why — if it hasn't yet reached present 
"capacity" ? 

Good profits, growing markets, fact 
that paper products increasingly com- 
pete with ether materials — metals, 
glass, etc. 

Take aluminum: It's operating at 100 
per cent "capacity.* has kept price ad- 
vantage over copper, stainless steel, 
other metals, despite recent price 
boost. 

At higher price, aluminum men know 
they'd have excess "capacity* at cur- 
rent production levels. At lower price 
they hope to continue expansion indefi- 
nitely. 

Take lead, sine: They didn't have 
enough "capacity* last year. Now, with 
little change in domestic production or 
demand, they have "too much," 

Why? Production was spread thin over 
wide area. When price skidded after 
boost in foreign supply, facilities 
that could be used at a profit dimin- 
ished. 

High-cost "capacity" is still there, 
unused, while industry presses search 
for new low-cost capacity to meet 
foreign competition. 

Many factors enter capacity theory: 
output levels, profit of operation, 
costs and plans for future investment, 
existing facilities, potential and 



existing demand, foreign markets, 
others. 

If even one shifts* "capacity" 
shifts r too. 

Example: Present hard-goods supply's 
pulling ahead of demand. This indicates 
"capacity's" been reached both for out- 
put, intake. 

But what of possible new prices, 
markets? 

Any change would quickly revise 
"capacity* estimates. 

► AGRICULTURE'S CITED as weak spot in 
over-all economy. How weak is it? 

Parity ratio (relation between what 
farmers receive and what they pay out) 
has been falling, with ups and downs, 
from an all-time high of 113 in '46 to 
about 95 currently. 

But parity first dropped under 100 
last November, Thus farmers' drop is 
small, percentagewise. 

Note: Farmers biggest cash income 
months are just coming up. 

► CONSUMER PRICE INEEX (cost of living) 
refuses to follow wholesale commodity 
dip. Why? 

In first place, farm prices are no 
longer glued so closely to price of 
food in your larder. Farmer now geti; 
about 44 cents of the food dollar, down 
a dime from the peak. 

While farm income has dropped, high 
food costs persist in large part from 
demand for better packaging, process- 
ing, distribution. 

In new Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex, food, clothing, housing account 
for about 70 per cent of consumer dol- 
lar. 

This compares with about 83 per cent 
in old index. 

New index adds transportation, medi- 
cal care, personal care, reading, rec- 
reation, other goods and services, 
which old index labeled "miscellan- 
eous." 

Food costs have declined slightly in 
past two years (from 113,6 to 112.1) ; 
housing cost has increased from 112.4 
to 117.1 (this component now includes 
rent, home furnishings, repair, mort- 
gage interest, etc.)? clothing has 
dropped from 106. 9 to 104.7. 

In extras, transportation costs have 
jumped from 118.4 to 129.4; medical 
care from 111.1 to 120.7: personal care 
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from 110.5 to 112. a; reading and recre- 
ation from 106.5 to 108.0; other goods 
and services from 109.7 to 118.0. 

This indicates living standards are 
being pushed up. 

But — more important — figures cited 
previously show cost is being met at 
same time disposable income, savings 
are on increase. 

► PRICE OF OIL — is it up or down? 
Industry tabulation, following decon- 
trol t listed 282 changes in refinery, 
terminal prices. 

Only 10 per cent — mostly on the West 
Coast — were up, the rest down, 

► ADD THESE FIGURES to unions' talk of 
labor peace, organisation mergers: 

In past two years there have been 
1,245 interunion raids — instances in 
which one union moved in on another, 
tried to take over. 

Involved; 350,000 members. Total 
change; 8,000 gain for AFL. 

► ALL THAT BIG CITY glitter isn't gold. 
Commerce Department study shows high- 
est family income's earned in cities of 
350.000 to 999,999 population (average: 
54,382), not in million-plus centers — 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Detroit (average: $4,334). 

Total of 1.5 per cent of big city 
families earn over $15,000 yearly, as 
against 1,8 per cent in medium city. 

Thirty-nine per cent of former earn 
more than $5,000 annually, compared to 
39.7 per cent of latter. 

Figures also show 1.8 per cent of 
families in rural areas of 25,000 and 
over earn more than $15,000 a year. 

In farm areas, 1,2 per cent — or one 
out of 80 farm families — earn more 
than $15,000 each year. 

Note: National average income for all 
families? $3,709. 

► WINTER'S GETTING warmer. But not 
much. 

Not enough, Weather Bureau says, to 
upset oil industry, home heating unit 
makers, overcoat salesmen. 

In fact, W.B. cautions oilmen not to 
revamp reserve estimates. Some prelimi- 
nary studies show temperature upswing 
of 1,5 degrees or more in some sec- 
tions. 

Jiut weather experts point out new 



schedule is based on readings of past 
30 years, say complete data indicates 
upward revision of about half 1.5 
figure. 

In New York, January mercury no* 
reads 32.9 instead of 31.7 on 81-year 
basis, a gain of 1.2 degrees. 

December in Boston has warmed up from 
32,2 to 32.8. 

February in Chicago is now 27.4 in- 
stead of 26.8. 

But, as Weather Bureau says, winters 
still are cold I 

► MERGER, DIVERSIFICATION — once field 
of industry Riant:; — is growing of 
smaller firms. 

Main reason: Desire to escape depen- 
dence on narrow market, avoid sharp 
swing in demand that may develop for 
single product. 

A firm which sold six products to one 
industry now makes 28 products for nine 
industries, and has thereby cut depen- 
dence on original market by 40 per 
cent. 

Note: Program tends to increase com- 
petition, fosters new business func- 
tion — study of diversification prob- 
lems. 

► BRIEFS: AFL. CIO plan to spend $4 , - 
000,000 next year to spread their views 
via radio, TV. . . , Treasury bonds, 
bills, notes which will mature within a 
year total §85,012,356,760; last year's 
total; $56,296,098,181. . . . Metal- 
working equipment division of National 
Production Authority has about $34,- 
000,000 in kitty to cover applications 
for tax amortisation to end of year. 

, , . In peak war year. Government was 
contracting for 35 per cent of private 
industry's total output; today, it's 8 
per cent. . , , Canadian capital in- 
vested in Canadian-controlled firms in 
U. 5. has jumped 96 per cent in '45-51 
period; U. 5. investment in American 
firms in Canada went up 70 per cent, 
. . . 34,000 men and women from 30 to 
34 years old are enrolled in high 
schools, Census Bureau says. . , , 
Watch for trend of retail dealers to 
start handling one line of home appli- 
ances instead of multiple brands; 
move's said to follow lead of auto in- 
dustry agencies. . , , Whisky's now 
officially part of cost-of-living index 
— for years only beer was included. 
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I'm it...! 



"...I'm the whole Payroll De- 
partment. 

"But Vm not complaining. 1 
never had it so good. 

"When the Boss installed a Todd 
Form-Master, it was the turning 
point for yours truly. No more 
late nights at the office slaving 
over payroll. Best of all — no 
more of that useless copying of 
payroll records." 

With the new Todd Form- 
Master, your payroll clerk can 
save hours of lime, make the 
required three sers of records at 
once, cut payroll preparation 
costs 60% or more- To get all 
rhe facts mail the coupon below. 
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1 HAVE always enjoyed Coleridge's 
''Ancient Mariner." The fact that it 
survives as a classic proves, of course, 
that I am one of many, I like the 
music of it — so many of today 's writ- 
ten words have no music in them. I 
like the passage: 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father 
bends. 

Did men. and babes, and loving 
friends. 

And youths und maidens gay. 
Whatever one's religious faith may 
be, in kind and in strength, the pic- 
ture given in these lines is a peaceful 
and lovely one. 

But I was thinking on a recent Sun- 
day, as I strolled through our subur- 
ban Connecticut town, that part of 
the picture has changed. A great 
many people go to church but they 
don't, as a rule, walk there any more. 
Kor our best-attended churches, in 
my town, we need traffic policemen 
on Sundays, though I like to think 
that the citizens who drive to and 
from church are perhaps a bit more 
considerate than when going about 
their mundane affairs on, say, Tues- 
day. However, the old, the babes, the 
loving friends, and especially the 
youths and maidens gay remain a 
happy sight as they pass to and from 
their parked cars, and in and out of 
the welcoming church doors. 

$U*rVYX|/U HM&lL f WlSfy A.D, 

AS WE prepare to close the books 
on thin summer's seaside season it is 
interesting to read of excavations 
which have brought to light an an- 
cient Roman summer resort at Baia, 
near Naples. Julius Caesar, Caligula 
and Nero all had villas there, which 
in the latter cases did not improve its 
already questionable moral tone. 
Humbter folks could enjoy sea bath 
ing r sulphur baths, lulling on ter- 
races and going to the theater. They 
could also make love and regret it 
afterwards, just as sometimes hap- 



pens at summer resorts today; or 
make love and not regret it, and get 
married Inter on, just as also happens 
today. No doubt men were scarce 
between Monday morning and Fri- 
day or Saturday, and those who were 
in evidence were much sought after. 
No doubt girls paid much attention 
to their hairdos and whatever it was 
they wore, or didn't wear, when 
swimming or otherwise. No doubt 
Baiae <as it was called in Caesar's 
i'mp; the V got lost during the Mid- 




dle Ages ) was in many respects a lot 
like the first summer resort that 
comes to anyone's mind today. In 
other respects it was not. We do not 
have slaves today, for one thing, as 
any housewife who has tried to have 
some house cleaning done at a dollar 
or more an hour will testify. Or as 
anybody who has tried to be patron- 
izing to a "native" in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire. Vermont or Maine 
will also testify. 

Anl htfti ^lK^4 j^MA 

ONE of our favorite radio stations 
urges us to relax with good music, 
which we often do. Sometimes, in 
season, we get the music direct, from 
singing birds. My wife tells me that 
science now says that birds do not 
always sing for practical reasons — 
that is, to attract favorable attention 
from birds of the opposite sex during 
the mating season. Sometimes they 
sing for fun, There is a window in 
our house, with a sofa or day couch 
beside it, where one can lie on a sum- 
mer afternoon, looking into treetops 
and listening to birds. I wonder if 
they still sing for fun after they have 
gone south for the winter. I believe 
they do, because in many ways it 
must be fun to be a bird, whether one 
is in New England or Washington, 
D C , Miami or Rio de .Janeiro. A 
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It's just a piece of ordinary paper. But there's 
something special about it that not even the tragedy 
of a fire-ruined business can destroy, l or this is a 
North America insurance policy. What makes it 
proof against fire loss are the spirit and the prin- 
ciples that guide North America in settling claims. 

Since 179a — through such disasters as the Boston, 
Chicago and San Francisco fires — North America 
has paid all proper claims fairly and promptly. Wc 
will continue to do so in the future. 

When you have a claim under a North America 



policy, you can be sure you'll get a fast, fair 
settlement of your loss, however large or small 
it may be. For with North America, a claim is fully 
settled only when the policyholder is completely 
satisfied that his insurance has served him well. 




NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 

Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marinr Insiu-anrr (.'tjuipariy 



PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE* LMiiLdi l^hia 

Piwwrs in Protection -Serving with 20,000 Apnts in tin; Public Interret 
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singing bird, at any rate; I wouldn't 
so much care fco bfl ■ crow or a slur- 
ling— they do take life so hard and 
argue when they might as well keep 
the'ir mouths shut. 



THE worst thing about modern con- 
veniences is when they get out of 
whack. My grandfather never had a 
flat tire; my grandmother's house- 
keeping was never interfered with 
when lightning struck the power 
lines she went right on cooking 
supper over the coal or wood stove 
and keeping food coo] in the spring- 
house or in the icebox which was 
filled wery other day with natural 
ice from Cutter's Pond; I myself, 
traveling often by train when just 
old enough to do this unaccompanied 
by my parents, never suffered from 
the heat when the railway car air 
conditioning went off — it didn't go 
off,, because there wasn't any, and I 
thought that being too hot in sum- 
mer was the natural lot of mankind. 

I am writing these lines on a type- 
writer. If the typewriter breaks down 




I shall have to stop, because I have 
lost the art of writing in longhand so 
that I or anybody else can read the 
result We live in a gadget era, I 
Jove it but at the same time I realize 
that we pay for it. That is the kind 
of world thin is. 

IT'S BEEN cold weather this sum- 
mer in southeastern Australia and 
also in the southern portions of 
Argentina. While we were swelter- 
ing, the snow in New South Wales 
and Victoria was four feet deep in 
spots, and snow or freezing rain was 
making driving difficult not far from 
Buenos Aires. We would have liked 
to be there and people there would 
have liked to he here. Somewhere, 
no doubt, there was a spot, or there 
may have been two or more spots, 
where the law of averages was work- 
ing and temperatures and precipita- 
tions were just right. But those spots 
didn't get into the newspapers. It 
ought to be news when anybody any- 
where is satisfied with the weather 
but it isn't. It just isn't 
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MY GOOD wife (by which I don't 
mean to imply that I am a bigamist 
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and have a bad wife, too ) has been 
nwgani/.ing (he kitchen and {Hitting 
eookins in the cookie jar. Something 
else had been thorp — I forgot what. 
Siring, maybe?, Anyhow, when I go 
prowling around the kitchen at the 
fag end of thf* evnning and arrive at 
the cookie jar I ran put my hand in 
with the justified expectation of find- 
ing a cookie or so in it, and not a 
cake of soap or a mousetrap. 

But what I won't find in it is a 
cookie that will taste as Rood as a 




cookie tasted years and years ago 
when my mother or aunt kept them 
in an old-fashioned "stone" crock. 
A nearby crock of the same sort 
would contain doughnuts, which de- 
teriorated faster than cookies, but 
Mii-. didn't matter too mm h, hecAU.se 
both cookies and doughnuts got 
eaten before they got loo dry, I 
would like to be young enough again 
to have an inexhaustible appetite for 
anything, cookies and doughnuts in- 
cluded. But I get along, as my wife, 
whi> ti.j.s tn kn-p our j.jr filled, might 
testify. 

SOMETIMES I wish T had been 
burn in France, where they change 
governments so often that practically 
every little boy has a chance to be 
premier. 

Til ApsSluMimA^ 

I CANNOT really call myself a spe- 
lunker, and I do not suppose any- 
body else will do so unless they get 
annoyed with me and do not recall 
what the word means. It means a 
person who gin's after caves in a 
serious way, as did thtuse brave men 
< and two women ) who not long ago 
descended into the unexplored 
reaches of Grind Canyon, in Kchool- 
house Cave, W. Va. They were like 
mountain climbers, except that they 
went down instead of up, and where 
they went it was darker 

I think I would rather climb 
Mount E verest, at least as soon as 
they get a good inclined railroad 
running up it. However, T was a 
spetunker in a small way when I was 
a boy in Vermont The cave above 
the waterfall in Stevens Branch, 
above Mr. Ainsworth's house, would 
hold approximately four boys and 
was approximately four feet high 
and ten feet long, but we had fun 
there; we toasted nwshmallows over 
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rSCIir RISKS many people Lo learn that the 
average age of die men who respond to 
uur advertisements is closer to forty than to 
twenty , Hut i\\ nol haul to understand why 
|Jii-> is line! 

Moat young men are satisfied with their 
prioress in lnJiiiiLhv linn riiiiric «!nlir y 
and f ikt^> arc enough m win them regular 
pnHln.'lions J I id >jblH imti:jsc:h. ' I "tiry lirnJ 
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Many it man wakes up with a n*rt in his 
thirties* or f«jrii*'s i ■ > I i r 1 1 J Hun his tin nimc has 
leveled olT, and diat promotions have ceased. 

"I'm not geltinzihead as fast as I should, 11 
be says to himself. "Where am I going to 
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Why does this pathetic pattern appear in 
10 many premising careers ? 

The answer is simple: Sheer ability and 
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FREE . . . "FORGING AHEAD IN BUHlritSS" 

We do not claim that you mu*l have the 
Alexander Hamilton Course in order Co 
succeed in business. Hut we do say that yvu 
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Safe! 



. ♦ * When you entrust 
your Compensation and other business 
insurance to an Employers Mutuals Team 
of specialists, you "play safe," Experi- 
ence has convinced our steadily increas- 
ing legion of policy holder-owners that 
these capable, company-trained team- 
mates handle insurance matters the way 
the employer likes them handled . . . 
and that "Employers 
Mutuals are good people j.j 
to do business with!" 
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Hem* Office: Wuusau, Wisconsin 



OjJ'Ct-n in principal cities, ..Consult your telephone directory 
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He»lth and Accident- |gr£l»ry-PTale fitaai-FidHilr Br>nd3--snd o-ther caiualry insur«r»ca. 
firt-FUendtU Cflwrase-lnlaiid Marin*, jnd iliivrj lines. All poinurr, »rs nonaaafiMCIs. 



EMPLOYEEE, MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY Of WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FfKE INSURANCE COMPANY 




a birchhark fire and got our eyes so 
Jul I r>f smoke they aren't entirely 
clear even yet. We always planned 
to enlarge this cave by excavating at 
the back. 

It was our firm belief that if we 
did this we would find a passage 
leading into the bowels ,.f (he c.irth. 
I wonder what we would have done 
if we had. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately we grew up. One always does. 
That is the drawback in being a boy 
—even in being a boy spelunker, 

IN WHAT is new Gypsum Cave in 
Nevada, on the shores of what was 
once a lake,, the archaeologists have 
found traces of campnres extin- 
guished about ft,504 B.C. In a cave 
in Oregon were found sandals be- 
lieved to be 9,000 years old; the 
former wearer doesn't need them any 
mare. . . . America wasn't discovered 
by Columbus; (here were people 
fussing around here, presumably 




migrants from Asia, as early as 4,200 
B.C. Five thousand years ago Indian 
fishermen were constructing weirs 
"in .shallow water now covered by 
the sidewalks of Boston," "There 
was Indian corn in New Mexico 
3,000 yea rs a go n nd f » -t h i \ ps e: i rl i er . " 
On the other hand, the first totem 
pole in the Pacific Northwest was 
not mentioned until 1791. 

I take these facts from Ruth M- 
Underhiirs ' Red Man's America," 
which, in spite of being scholarly, is 
an interesting book for anybody in- 
terested in Indians, or even for any- 
one curious about the early history 
of this country. We've been here a 
long time, we Americans, red and 
white, even though the country is 
still growing. Columbus did a good 
job, and I admire him, but even for 
him it wouldn't have bmi half so 
much fun if there hadn't been some- 
thing here hi he disriivercd. 

GOLFERS on some courses can now 
ride from hole to hole on rented 
Mooters, This is fine, I think, as far 
as it goes, but I believe it would also 
be helpful to have a sort of machine 
—perhaps an attachment to the 
scooter- that would pick out the 
right club and hit the hall in the 
right direction with just the right 
force. It is inventions like this that 
simplify and ennoble our lives. 
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BY FELIX MO R LEY 




AROUND St. Paul's Cathedral, in the center of 
London, dismal acres of weed-filled cellars and 
Raping foundations still recall the damage inflicted 
by the Luftwaffe in the war that ended eight years 
ago. But in London's bustling and seemingly pros- 
perous West End the facades of newly renovated 
stores still flaunt some of the decoration with 
which this old city was garlanded to celebrate the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth three months back. 

The postwar psychology of our closest ally is 
symholized both by this failure to restore the heart 
of the metropolis and by the reluctance to remove 
the tokens of regal rejoicing from its face. Britain 
has not yet fully recovered from the war and in 
some respects it is by no means certain that she will 
fully recover. The British spirit, on the other hand, 
is as traditional, as tenacious and as indomitable as 
ever. There will be less transatlantic misunder- 
standing if Americans appreciate that while Great 
Britain has been gravely injured, the pride of its 
people is for that very reason extremely high. 

■ • » 

To one who is making his first visit since the 
Labor Party fell from power the large measure of 
it least superficial recovery in Britain is striking. 
The shops are now well stocked with luxuries as 
well as necessities. Rationing applies to only a few 
items and food is plentiful For a year there has 
been virtually no increase in li\ in,L! costs and during 
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1953, in a population of slightly more than 50,000,- 
00O, the registered unemployed have declined from 
500.000 to half that number. Of course the Social- 
ists claim that they laid the groundwork for this 
relative prosperity. The London Daily Herald, 
official organ of the British Labor Party, advertises 
that its subscribers "are one third better off than 
prewar, despite increased cost of living.'* 

Over-all national productivity, however, is only 
about 20 per cent in volume above the immediate 
prewar level and some of this must Ik attributed to 
that part of defense production which has been sub- 
sidized with American dollars. Obviously, there- 
fore, the unquestionable economic advance of Brit- 
ish wage earners has not been net gain but results 
in part from the dubious policy of depriving one 
section of the population for the benefit of another. 

It is the middle, not the upper, class that Bri- 
tain's social revolution has penalized most sharply. 
Everyone knows of the almost confiscatory English 
income tax, which continues to take up to 90 per 
cent of the earnings of those in the highest bracket. 
On the other hand, there is no capital gains tax in 
Great Britain. Profits made by speculation do not 
have to be reported as income. They are frequently 
made by those in the know, or with good overseas 
connections, explaining why not a few shrewd Eng- 
lishmen are able to maintain big country homes. 

The middle class, however, is caught between the 
upper and the nether millstones. Most professional 
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i op MATiDN t muNESt men have neither the 
la jJ y-\ capital:, nor the informa- 
I I I ^ tion nor opportunity 

1* | | ^| ' to speculate successfully. 

Their salaries and fees 
have not risen in anything like the same propor- 
tion as wages. They pay high taxes for the activities 
of the Welfare State but derive relatively little 
benefit from social services like subsidized factory 
meals or nationalized medical care. In consequence 
the standard of living for teachers, clergymen, 
small businessmen, civil servants, clerks, many 
lawyers and doctors, and for pensioners of every 
kind, has declined sharply from before the war and 
at present gives no indication of recovery. It is in 
the homes, not in public places, that one finds the 
full evidence of middle-class pauperization and 
senses the strain involved in the losing struggle to 
maintain gentility. 

An important political consequence is resulting 
from this decay of the middle class. The white- 
collar voters, who were often strongly pro- Socialist 
at the end of the war, have now for the most part 
turned sharply against the Labor Party, Every by- 
election this year has demonstrated the trend and 
it gives great encouragement to the proponents of 
free enterprise. Nobody grudges the British worker 
his sharply increased share of the national income. 
Rut the middle class in general has been victimized 
to provide those gains. And the earlier bloom of 
Socialism is the more withered because it has failed 
to fulfill the high anticipation of its advocates. 

• * « 

A case in point is the coal industry, where produc- 
tivity is actually less than it was under private 
industry 15 years ago, although miners' wages since 
then have at least doubled in actual purchasing 
power. The National Coal Board, which now 
operates the industry for the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, has done its utmost to make the life of the 
British miner more agreeable. On top of the wage 
increases there are many forms of bonus for output 
and every employe gets at least two weeks holiday 
with pay. Shower baths and cost-price canteens 
are found at every pit head. The miners get special 
medical service, subsidized rents and transporta- 
tion, playgrounds for their children and coal for al- 
most nothing. There are government scholarships 
for those who want to study engineering. Neverthe- 
less the industry is plagued with absenteeism and 
wildcat strikes, especially the Scottish mines where 
Communism is strong. In this nationalized indus- 
try the loss of production due solely to Labor dis- 
putes has been increasing for four years. 

Coal Is the one natural resource that Britain 
possesses in abundance. Its export, which used to 
tie an important factor in the British balance of 
payments, is now negligible. Indeed coal is today 
actually being brought to Newcastle from Ger- 
many, to fuel factories that are simultaneously 
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urged to develop their export markets. A serious 
coal shortage in Britain this corning winter is fore- 
cast and the prospect casts a depressing shadow 
before. Far from eliminating debility in this Ijasic 
industry, nationalization seems to have increased it. 

Thoughtful Englishmen say that this lassitude 
in the coal industry is symptomatic rather than 
unique. They say that the national will to work 
does not match up to the capacity to endure t so 
strikingly demonstrated during the war and 
austerity periods. These critics are doubtful about 
the current emphasis on "the new Elizabethan era." 
Nostalgia, they say, is no substitute for productive 
effort, discouraged by confiscatory taxation and 
countless governmental regulations. 

• • • 

The Conservative Party is much stronger be* 
cause the roseate expectat ions of the Socialists have 
faded. It is also stronger because of the serious 
fissure in the Labor Party — between the moderate 
followers of Clement Attlee and the fiery minority 
that acknowledges Aneurin Bevan as its leaden 
The formeT group notes the growing middle-class 
antagonism and takes it as a warning to go slow. 
The Bcvanires, on the other hand, fear the recup- 
erative power of capitalism and argue that this is 
the time to cut its throat in Britain. Because of 
this internal Labor Party conflict the Conservatives 
no longer need Sir Winston Churchill's command- 
ing personality to hold political power. 

But unless a British middle class, however com- 
posed, wins back the vitality and economic strength 
that has been lost, the mere continued tenure of a 
Conservative Government will not avail It was 
the rise of the merchant, adventurer, during the 
reign of the first Elizabeth, that gave this small 
island its initial impetus toward world leadership. 
The productive force of the nation must be revital- 
ized if it is to regain that position. On the morning 
of the corn n nt ion, last June, all the glittering lords 
and ladies were requested to be at Westminster 
Abbey by seven in the morning. One forthright 
commentator found promise in this unwonted 
reversion of the aristocracy "not only to the clothes 
of its fathers but to their early-rising habits." 

The present, battle of Britain, very clearly, is to 
restore incentive and resuscitate the middle class. 
This cannot be done merely by transfusion of dol- 
lars from America. It cannot be done by "go slow" 
tactics in the coal mines, nor by pageantry sug- 
gesting that a second Elizabeth will somehow 
miraculously inspire a flowering like that which 
occurred under the first. The earlier burst of energy 
resulted from the loosening of fetters that restricted 
free enterprise throughout the Middle Ages. Today, 
restrictions are different, but certainly no less num- 
erous and stultifying. If they are lifted the natural 
energy of the English will revive: the blasted acres 
around St. Paul's will soon be rebuilt: the middle 
class will regain the ambition that first created it, 
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If-lielp plan 
gin Wa toll employees 



Operating their own credit union, employees provide 
themselves with profitable savings and low-cost loam. 
Their self-made security has proved to be of 
immeasurable value to the company. 





SAYS JAMES G. SHENNAN. rVhidem of Elfiin National Wal.-I, 
(lottipanv, maters of fine watrht-- -.in cm If5r>.i, "| am l.mth pleased and 
proud al the way our people have helped each oilier through their 
credit union. [ am convinced that tin- -i-.-uriu which these men and 
«■ <\:.<-n Iniili for themselves thn>ti|ih the credit union has made 

I hem happier, morc^rfficirnr: i>»i |>lnv4-4-^. It relieves uur iriiinagemerH ..| 
triiiny problems by solving and avoiding personal money (roubles." 



REGULAR SAVING BECOMES A HABIT v,iih ,-rcdit union mem- 
ber". Convenient location near work save* ^ruplnvci- time. The sub- 
ttanltal return on savings is an indueerrtenl lo save non, Credit union 
It entirely employee-operated without cost to the company. Officer* 
are elected by member*. More than 16,000 credit unions now serve 
over 7,000,000 American*. The credit union idea M over 100 yean old. 
It ha* the wholehearted endorsement of government, bu*itte*s t labor 
fljiH church. < ! n I ■ ( union* also <'jn-j.il ■■ in chnri'lic*, loil^r* and club*. 





ccl p AND MAIL 

D ^ HB .« # Mb u-i.-- »-*— 1 < Wi ; 
nlL »»<■ m. **** < 0 VTn!£ 



"I SAVE MORE NOW, It's so easy to 

niaLn deposits right hen- ai \\n- phml. The 
good dividend* give you a real incentive 
to save as much aa you can," says H«;or> 
Thie:i, nffire employe* 1 . Credit union mem- 
Imt> may have Hpecial life insurance For an 
am i mm equal to their (wring*, up to $ I (Mm, 



PRECISION WORK AT ELGIN demand* 

steady nerve* and 100% con central ion. 
"J I takes a lot off my mind to know 1 can 
gel a low-rosl loan hhenever J need it," 
says kclley Walts. Mi-hiIht* may have life 
ih-llr \'H aiuuunl* of their loan-,, li 
pays loatiii, protects borrower*' families. 




this is fob YOU. If you are an employee of 
a company, or belong to a church, lodge or club 
with 50 or more people, you can have a credit 
union (here and bri -tunc a member. If you are 
an employer, rm-mirjge a credil union in %.,, Jr 
plant or office. Mail this coupon for full tnforma- 
lion on how to join or help start a credil union. 
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"COAL'S BEST IOR OUR 
MODERN PLANT! 

It's low in cost . * . 

It's clean and convenient!" 

says G. W, Peters, Engineering Manager 
M&R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC, 
makers of PRE AM & St Ml LAC 





"We made a careful study of fuels 
and burning fquipin-nt rn-frwi! hiiildin^ 
our modern new pbmt in Sturgis, 
Michigan. This p hint was designed to 
produce baby food. So the steam plant 
MM to Kp clfjin gad dust-free as well 
.is ftoiioiriicul to operate. Also, we 
wanted A fuel we eOuld slurt: safely 
and easily in order to insure ourselves 
Li^Liinit any shortages. 

"We decided on bituminous eoul— 
and thr up-to-date installation shown 
here. It certainly fills the bill on 
everv eOunt. Our modern combustion 
equipment makes coal fur mmc 
economical than any other fuel. 
Up-to-date coal and ash bundling "ive 
Us convenient operation completely 
free of dust nuisance." 

Additional case histories, showing hnm 
other tyj>v-% fjf plants- have saved 
rrii,m:v h\f burning nnil the modern 
xwjy, are avadttbte upon request. 



Discover for yourself the great advantages of coal 

burned the modern way. Call in a consulting engineer. 
Hell show you how today's combustion equipment can 
give you 10% to 40f? more power from a ton of bitumi- 
nous coal than I mm equipment used only a few years 
,i'4'>. Hull show you how modern labor-saving coal and 
.isl i-l iai idling equipment make a coal -fired it is tall at ion 
clean, convenient, and dust-free. 

If you plan la remodel or build a new plant, be 

sure to look into the low cost and convenience of bitumi- 
nous tnaf. Consider coal's ntber advantages, too. It has 
reserves that are virtually inexhaustible, America's 
bituminous coal mining industry is the most efficient 
mid productive in the world. With bit mm nous coal, you 
can be sure of plenty of fuel at relatively stable prices 
now and for years to come. 



If you operate a steam plant, you can't 
afford to Ignore these facts! 

BITUMINOUS C OA L in most places i s today's towest- 
£0*1 fuel, and coal reserve* in America are ade- 
quate for hundreds of years to corns. 

COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechaniied 
and by far the most efficient in the World. 

COAL prices will therefore remain the molt stable of 
oil fuel*. 

COAL it the safest fuel to store and use. 

COAL it the fuel that industry counts On more and 
more— for with modern combustion and hand- 
ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
we 1 1- prepared coal net even bigger savings. 



BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 

A Department nf National Coal Aiio<i«iian r Waihlnglon, D. C 



FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY FOR LOW COST 

YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL ! 
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ANYONE who gets around here is struck by the 
contrast in attitudes toward the great world 
struggle between the United States and it* allies 
and Russia and her satellites. 

To put it as simply as possible, those who are 
guiding the destinies of the nation seem fo be more 
confident about the situation than the man in the 
street. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles, though they are beset by any number of 
problems, have been much heartened by the train 
of events since Stalin's death— the uprisings in East 
Germany and elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain; 
the feuding among the Kremlin big shots, high- 
lighted by the jailing of No. 2 man Lavrenti Bcria, 
and, finally, by the eagerness of the Communists 
to stop the blood-letting in Korea. 

The Chief Executive and his lieutenants have 
looked upon these developments soberly but hope- 
fully, believing that, they betray a long-suspected 
weakness in the Communist structure. This doesn't 
mean that Ike sees any early end to the struggle. 
He doesn't. But he does feel that the free world is 
in the ascendancy and will make headway from 
here on so long as it remains strong. 

• * • 

To judge from the talk, a good many citizens 
would like to go along with Ike on this but find it 
difficult to do so, They are puzzled, skeptical and 
in some eases apprehensive. They had once thought 
that they would be jubilant over a truce in Korea, 
and they now find tt hard to explain why they felt 
no jubilation when the truce actually t ame. 

They would like to think that they are unneces- 
sarily gloomy, and they seem eager to be assured 
that things really are looking up for America and 
her allies. 

In the Metropolitan Club here, some diners were 
talking to a man familiar with official thinking 
about the international situation. 

"What do you think of the Korean armistice?'* 
one of the group asked, 

"I think it is a blessing." he said promptly, "It 
might turn out to be a great turning point in 
history." 

"Well/' said the other, "I'm certainly glad to 
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- BY EDWARD T. FOLLI ARO 

hear you say so. We— well, we haven't been able 
to make up our minds about it." 

If there is puzzlement about Korea, it should 
not be surprising. Never in our history have we 
engaged in an enterprise anything like it, Our emo- 
tions have undergone gyroscopic changes. Dr. 
George Gallup * surveys show that, in the begin- 
ning, 65 per cent of Americans polled thought that 
the United Stat* did right in going into Korea. 
Jn less than a year, a majority told his poll taker* 
that we had "made a mistake." 

The way in which the fighting ended in Korea 
was entirely alien to our experience. Our minds 
had been conditioned by what we had read in 
school or by what had happened in our own time. 
1 ' ! " UlT " '■■i»-Jier impressions which We got 
from our history books- the surrender of Corn- 
wall*' army at Yorktown and the gallant Lee's 
capitulation to Grant at Appomattox. World War 
I and World War II likewise had a traditional end- 
ing, with a surrender and a giving up of arms by the 
enemy. 

We were a nation accustomed to fighting through 
to victory, to seeing a happy fade-out with Old 
Glory flying above the conquered land. 

The truce in Korea bears no resemblance to these 
experiences. Not only that, but we have the 
spectacle of Syngman Rhee— president of the coun- 
try we set out to rescue^bitterly disappointed that 
the fighting has stopped, and threatening to re- 
sumc the war if things don't turn out to his liking. 

Who has been right— those who believed with 
General Mar Arthur that we should have expanded 
the war and made the Chinese cry "Uncle" or those 
whose policies have prevailed— is a question that 
only time can answer. 



The attempt here is to try and explain why there 
is an atmosphere oi restrained confidence in the 
White House and the State Department— why our 
top men think that Korea has been a victory for 
America and the free world, and whv they think it 
might be a turning point in history. 

President Eisenhower, when he was a five-star 
general, used to have a simple but eloquent wavof 
explaining what had to be done to head of! World 
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or nation-! iviiNiit War IIL It was necessary, 
he said, to show the would- 
be aggressor that he could 
not pick up real estate 
cheap— that he would have 
to pay and pay dearly if he tried. 

Not much was said about it in the 1952 political 
campaign, but when President Truman decided in 
1950 to send American troops into Korea — the 
hardest decision he ever had to make — General 
Eisenhower agreed that there was nothing else that 
he could do. Ike'e complaint in the campaign was 
that the Truman Administration allowed the situ- 
ation to reach a point where the Communists were 
encouraged to start a war, 



As the war became mow and more hateful to 
Americans, Mr. Truman once acknowledged that 
he didn't seem to be able to get through to them 
and explain his Korean policy. It wasn't that he 
didn't try. 

In his farewell speech — when he asked the na- 
tion to give its support to General Eisenhower and 
pledged his own — Mr. Truman let his mind go back 
to that June day when he first heard about the 
Korean outbreak. He was spending a week end at 
Independence at the time* 

" Flying back over the flat lands of the Middle 
West and over the Appalachians that summer after- 
noon," he said, "I had a lot of time to think. I 
turned the problem over in my mind in many ways, 
but my thoughts kept coming back to the 1930's — 
to Manchuria — Ethiopia — the Rhiueland — Austria 
—and finally to Munich. 

"Here was history repeating itself. Here was an- 
other probing action, another testing action. If we 
let the Republic of Korea go under, some other 
country would be next, and then another. And all 
the time, the courage and confidence of the free 
world would be ebbing away, just as it did in the 
1930's. And the United Nations would go the way 
of the League of Nations. ..." 

He told how, on his arrival in Washington, he 
called Gen. Omar N. Bradley and other advisers to 
Blair House, and how the fateful decision was made. 



In the months that followed — and especially 
after the Chinese Reds got into the fray — Mr Tru- 
man was bombarded with letters critical of his 
Korean policy. People wanted to "get it over with. " 
Some wanted him to drop a few A-bombs on Mos- 
cow. More wanted him to bomb China. 

"The whole purpose of what we are doing is to 
prevent World War III," he always argued. 1 'Start- 
ing a war is no way to make peace A third world 

war might dig the grave not only of the Commu- 
nists, but also of our society, our world, as well 
as theirs." 

But, said the advocates of an enlarged war, 
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bombing China would not. necessarily mean that 
Russia would come in. Suppose that Russia did 
have an alliance with China which obliged her to 
go to China's rescue if she were attacked; had 
Russia ever kept her word? 

Mr. Truman replied to this argument as follows: 

"They are saying categorically that Russia won't 
come in if we bomb Red China. That statement 
was made to me about the Chinese not coming into 
Korea. It was made to me on good authority, too, 
and I believed it." 

This was a plain reference to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, who had been firmly convinced that the 
Chinese Communists would not intervene in Korea. 

Be that as it may, many Americans now — and 
some of them are in Congress — think that Mac- 
Arthur later had the right idea in urging a show- 
down with the Chinese Reds. They still echo his 
statement that there is no substitute for victory. 

The view that prevailed — in the Eisenhower as 
well as the Truman Administration — was expressed 
by General Bradley. It was that to have carried 
the war to the Chinese mainland would have been 
"the wrong war, at the wrong place, at the wrong 
time." What he meant, obviously, was that the 
biggest threat to America was not China but 
Russia, and that for us to have gone all out against 
China would have been to risk the loss of Europe. 



Strangely, now that the Korean fighting has 
ended, nobody in authority here professes to know 
just w r hy the Communists decided to call it off. 
However, one thing seems obvious: The Reds must 
have decided that the war was unprofitable and 
that more was to be gained at the council table. 
Also, they had learned the lesson which Ike once 
said a would-be aggressor had to be taught— that 
he couldn't pick up real estate cheap. 

It is this more than anything else that is the 
basis for hoping that Korea will be a turning point, 
and that the world will be freed from the scourge 
of war. 

North Korea, Russia's satellite, has taken a terri- 
ble beating. She has less territory than she had 
when she drew her sword. Her army has been virtu- 
ally destroyed, her lands laid waste, and her popu- 
lation decimated. It has been a sorry experience 
for a once cocky aggressor, one that is not likely to 
be forgotten by the other Russian satellites, nor, for 
that matter, by Russia herself. 

These and other circumstances led Secretary 
Dulles to say, after the armistice in Korea, that all 
free nations "are safer" because of the "awful pun- 
ishment that has been visited upon the transgres- 
sors." 

The diplomats now have taken over frai the 
warriors. Even if the negotiations are pf&Tongcd, 
the Administration agrees with Sen, Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin that a stalemated peace is bet- 
ter than a stalemated war. 
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QUMmsK a key man in your lirm has just met 
O with a bad accident. 

The doctor tells you titut this man upon ivhom 
you depend for directing sales* fur auditing 
your boots iir for performing sonic other vital 
fuiii Lioiu is ill \h: Lid up for imniths. 

You'd have lu replace him, wouldn't you — 
arid probably at a salary about eijuaJ to his'; J 

I hen you'd Ik- Faced with paying two salaries 
li>r nut: job — a circumstance forced on you lo- 
calise stopping the pay of urn injured man would 
nim ply be out ol the question. 

Von can prevent this kind of unproductive 
drain on your payroll by providing your key 
men with the protection of Travelers Business 
.Accident insurance. 

This iiisnrjuee provides medieal expense 
coverage and j weekly iueome in m>n „\ key 



man is temjHjratily disabled. Should the dis- 
ability pro*e permanent, an inctmtt for life ij 
£tuJtftttffrtt. 

W h^ Jiot make cm L a list of your key men 
now? Then, get together with your Travelers 
agent or broker, and let him tell you how little 
it coats to apply this much needed protection 
to your business. 

If you don't know the Travelers man in your 
community, write ,1111 1 ut'll send you his name 
and address. 



t&U WILL bL WLLL SfFWED ttt 




The Travelers 



LL f ORMi OF tMPLDtEC INSURANCE 
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Lwt ui mah* up a 
PIN-POINT SURVEY 

for you covering 
labor, tax, water supply 
and any other information 
you need en this or thf 
many other advantageous 
induiirial sites inC AO 
territory. Send your inquiry 
- in r omplete confidence, of 
course, to Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Department, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio; Detroit, Michigan, or Huntington, W. Virginia, 



1NIIII f TRIAL 
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There are few cities the size of Clifton Forge, Va. (population 5,795) 
that have such wonderful rail service. On the main line of the 
C & O, you have fast deliveries to New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago. 

Freight gets unusually expeditious handling, because Clif- 
ton Forge is not only an important junction point but also 
has one of the largest classification yards on the C & O. 
I These, plus several other advantages, make Clifton Forge 
an ideal location for many industries. 

We can offer several choice industrial sites in and around 
Clifton Forge, including one of 1 42 level acres well above 
high-water line. This can be sub-divided to suit purchasers. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 

SERVING: VIRGINIA * WEST VIRGINIA * KENTUCKY ♦ OHLO 
INDIANA * MICHIGAN * SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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We are producing 
115,700,000 tons 
of steel, an in- 
crease since the 
war of 



73 



II 



Soviet output is 
41,400.000 tons, 
an increase in the 
same period of 



189 



RUSSIA'S GAINING ON US 

In rate of industrial production and economic expansion, the 
Russians sprint while we lope along b» Herbert harris 



The growth of economic power in 
the Soviet Union is outpacing that 
of every other country. If present 
trends continue. Sttviel production 
B& measured by such basics as coal, 
steel, electric energy, machine tm>3s 
•—will, by 1960, surpass the com- 
bined total of Britain* France, West 
Germany, the Lowlands and Italy. 
These nations, taken together, have 
a population of 2O8 t 0O0,000, or al- 
most exactly the same as that of 
the USSR. 

Supporting this prediction are 
such facts as: 



The 189 per cent rise in Soviet 
steel output, over the post seven 
years against 73 per cent for the U. S. 

The more vigorous Soviet recovery 
from wars devastations as against 
U, S, aided western Europe. 

The findings of recent economic 
research which show that prospects 
for further Soviet economic growth 
are exi ■ - 1 1 • - n 1 

To put the magnitude of Russia's 
industrial advance in |Jerspective, we 
tun look back 40 years to 19 13. Then 
factory output in Britain alone was 
4.5 times higher than in the Russia 



of the tsars. Looking ahead for the 
same period, we find that our own 
present ratio of a 4.5- to-one produc- 
tive superiority over the USSR is no 
cause for complacency. 

The reality is that the rate of eco- 
nomic expansion in the Soviet Union 
is far more rapid than ours* on a rela- 
tive basis. From 1948-1952, for ex- 
ample, its production rose some 17 
per cent a year, and ours 4.3 percent 
To be sure, this disparity is in part 
explained by the Soviet Union's post- 
war reconstruction spurt and by the 
fact that, beginning at a base line far 
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behind ours, it has a long way to go 
before it ran c atch up. Even more im- 
portant is the question of velocity; 
Soviet rate of economic growth now 
ranges from eight to 12 per cent a 
year or roughly two to three times 
that of our own: the Soviet Union is 
sprinting and in comparison we are 
loping along, even though at a good, 
lively clip. 

Moreover, Malenkov T s boast that 
from 1929 to 1951 Soviet output went 
up 13 times factually about ten 
times), while ours went up only 
twice, underscored the Kremlin's 
fanatical determination to match 
and exceed our own hitherto incom- 
parable record in both production 
and productivity. On this point, all 
Soviet leaders agree — from the pres- 
ent principal, G. M, Malenkov, who 
eats carloadings for breakfast, to the 
pigheaded foreign affairs chief, V, M, 
Molotov, to the supple N. S. Krush- 
chev, secretary of the Communist 
Party; from the Army T s most adroit 
political general, Nicolai Bulganin 
to its two fighting marshals, Georgi 
Zhukov and Alexander Vasilievksy. 
Like Lenin and Stalin before them, 
they think and act not just in terms 
of years but in decades and even 
generations. 

Even new struggles for control 



among members of the Soviet high 
ri in inuind will not alter essential ly i ts 
long-term preoccupation with in- 
creases in economic power. It is the 
one "constant" in Soviet policy. To 
the rulers of the Kremlin it is foun- 
tainhead and fulcrum of Soviet mili- 
tary might, political influence, pro- 
paganda effectiveness. Their ap- 
proach to the purposes of economic 
power differs so profoundly from our 
own that it still confuses many 
Americans, We regard economic 
power almost by reflex action, as 
something to be used for raising liv- 
ing standards; only as a last resort 
do we devote any substantial portion 
of it to war or defense. 

Hence, when we Jearn that the 
Russian masses have an inadequate 
starchy diet of bread and potatoes, 
arc crowded ten to a room in a Mos- 
cow apartment house, wear shoddy 
clothing, and shoes often plaited 
from thongs of hemp, we tend to 
doubt that the USSR has made any 
economic progress at ail- 
But for the masters of the Kremlin 
individual well-being is the least of 
their objectives. Theirs has been 
from the outset a war economy. 
Their first resort has been to build 
military strength to a point where it 
would be invincible against attack 



from without and equally invincible 
should they decide that all-out mili- 
tary aggression, or limited adven- 
tures, or threats of them, would suit 
them best They are concerned with 
living standards only to the extent 
that these provide sufficient vigor for 
their people to meet production 
quotas; or to serve in the armed 
forces where conditions are better be- 
cause the support of the army is the 
first need of a dictatorship. 

Only when strains become intoler- 
able, and signs of unrest appear, does 
the Kremlin turn the production tap 
to allow a little larger flow of neces- 
saries and comforts. Its recent 
promise that the Soviet consumer 
will get a better break, that the 
USSR will henceforth have both 
"guns and butter*' as against '"guns 
instead of butter" can mean up to five 
per cent for housing, meat, apparel, 
lipsticks over the next two years; but 
this "upsurge of popular well-being" 
may be halted as soon as protests 
subside. In the case of the less docile 
and "disciplined" satellites, where 
riots, slowdowns, and other revolts 
against Soviet rule recently flared 
up, from East Berlin to Bucharest, 
the Kremlin not only orders out 
tanks, it also increases food allot- 
ments, reduces "norms" in (In- fac- 




tory, arrests the pace of collectiviza- 
tion on farms, as sops to discontent. 

To grasp the meaning of the Soviet 
performance, we mast discard our 
own preconceptions that economic 
popor il I synonym for human wol- 
fare, and keep in mind (bat, from the 
Kremlin's stand]>oint, it is the deci- 
sive instrumentality through which 
( \ mununism can dominate mankind. 
VVr must also rid ourselves of an 
"emotional block'* that afflicts many 
of us when it come* to the USSR- 
We seem lo feel that to recognize 
that it has accomplished anything 
remarkable is to lend aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, Yet to despise 
Communism does not absolve us 
from the responsibility of looking, 
without blinkers, at what has actu- 
ally been happening. 

Contrary to popular beliefs the 
Soviet push to transform the semi- 
feudal economy of the tsars into a 
highly industrialized society did not 
really get under way with the Bol- 
shevik coup d'etat in 1917, The 
genuine starting point was ten years 
later; thus Soviet economic growth 
has been achieved in 25, not 36 1 
years. It took Lenin's government a 
decade to restore to 1913 levels all 
facets of production which had t*een 
destroyed and disrupted by World 



War I; by the revolution itself; by 
the Civil War of 191 8-20 when White 
Russian armies., assisted by troops 
and supplies from the United States, 
Britain, France. Japan, failed to de- 
feat Trotsky's new Red battalions 
and overthrow the Bolshevik regime; 
and by the "little war" with Poland. 

It was not until early in 1928 that 
the economy was stable enough to 
permit launching of the first Five 
Year Plan. Like its successors, ita 
overriding aim was to hurry, irre- 
spective of human cost, the build-up 
of a heavy industry that could feed 
the Soviet war machine and lead to 
a strong, self-sufficient economy. At 
the time, the Kremlin was particu- 
larly obsessed by fears of "capitalist 
enc irclement," induced by Marxist 
logic and by the intervention of 
W T orld War I victors on the side of 
the anti- Bolshevik forces. 

It was eager to telescope into a few 
years the development of a modern 
industry which, in the West, had 
resulted from organic accruals over a 
century and a half, lacking enough 
engineers and other technicians, it 
hired American, German. British, 
French and other experts to design 
and superintend construction of steel 
works at Magnitogorsk, machine 
building at Sverdlovsk, tractors at 



Kharkov, hydroelectric power sta- 
tions along the Dnieper. Tin-' foreign 
specialists also imparted to the Rus- 
sians the long accumulated precepts 
of the West's industrial lore from 
iron ore beneficiation to quality con- 
trol. 

To insure supply of fuels and raw 
materials, Soviet teams of geologists 
and prospectors ranged river the v:ist 
land mass, turning up incredibly rich 
and previously unexplored resources 
of coal, oil, iron ore, chrome, manga- 
nese,, copper t zinc, lead, tin, cobalt, 
nickel, the whole catalog, A decade 
before we embarked upon our syn- 
thetic rubber program, the USSR 
was producing it in quantity with 
potato alcohol or limestone as key 
ingredients. 

Since the Kremlin tacked sufficient 
bilxtr to fulfil) its ambitions, peasants 
were recruited by the million and 
crowded into indu-tna] centers. Only 
one of three could read; the illiterate 
were ta u gbl to spell with Marxist 
maxims and factory work sheets. The 
Kremlin wanted the peasants who 
remained on the land to pool plots 
into collective farms I Kolkho/iK It 
thought that such larger agricultural 
units would he more efficient, espe- 
cially when served on a group basis 
by tractors and harvesters that were 
beginning to roll from new assembly 
lines. 

When the more well-to-do, the so- 
called Kulaks. I talked they wore 
'liquidated as a class": shot or ban- 
ished to labor camps. At the same 
time, the Kremlin wanted to requisi- 
tion sausage, cheese, grain to feed the 
new irnliish i.il workers. Butsineethe 
Kremlin was investing S3 cents out 
of every dollar in capital goods in- 
dustry and 17 cents in consumer 
goods industry, it could offer the 
peasants only inflated rubles instead 
of the tea, textiles, apparel and hard- 
ware for which they would have been 
willing to exchange their merit, dairy 
and grain products. They spurned 
the government paper, bid their 
wheat, slaughtered their livestock. 
They were slaughtered in turn, and 
cowed into submission. The result- 
ing famine caused 4,000,000 people 
to starve to death within 20 months. 
Rut the dams and mills and plants 
had been going up. Many of them 
were operating with considerable effi- 
ciency, marred by fitful purges 
i 1 936-38 ) of managers and techni- 
cians. 

From to \9iU, or from the 

first to the middle of the third Five 
Year Plan, the Russian people, 
driven and deprived, were as badly 
fed, clad, shod, sheltered as in the 

worst days of ts.irdimi Yet the 

Kremlin could note that the indus- 
trial labor force had been trans- 
r Continued on page 74 J 



THE KREMLIN has developed five 
major economic regions that can stand, 
alone — Leningrad, the Moscow-Iaro- 
slovl-Gorki triangle, eastern Ufcrnme, 
Urals, and western Siberia. Emphasis 
was cm making each self-supporting in 
all respects possible, military, indus- 
trial, agricultural. If one region should 
be sealed off by enemy attack, others 
can fight on. 



700 Chambers of Commerce and 
the Commerce Department team up 
to give business 



MORE HELP 




In Tulsa, Patricia Heim sends member Brj/ce Robey to Chamber Executive Vice President 



M NEW grass roots partnership of business and gov- 
ernment— less than half a year old— has piled up morr 
results than two decades of good intentions and bad 
speeches. In 700 communities from Aberdeen, S. D„ 
to Zanesville, Ohio, chambers of commerce and the 
U, S. Department of Commerce are behind the counter 
together giving business .1 k-ing-up service. 

In the formal language of Washington, this is called 
the "Co-operative Field Service of the Department of 
Commerce." Actually, (His means that the local cham- 
bers of commerce are the field services of the Depart- 
ment Everyone, including the taxpayer, benefits. The 
businessman through this arrangement now has all the 
amazing accumulated research of the Government 
brought to Main Street and he has a direct channel 
to Washington for his complaints and suggestions. Al 
ready this two-way street has found productive jobs 
Tor idle machines across the nation. Uncle Sam bene- 
fits by getting a clear view of the hiwinessnWs prob- 
lems and needs, unobstrui-t^] by bureaucratic myopia 
or political cataracts. Shutting down 11 Department 
of Commerce field offices has saved the Government 
$315,000 a year. 

The origin of the co-operative field service goes back 
to the days when Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce, took seriously Congress' instructions that 
the Department should "foster, promote and develop 
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commerce, manufacturing, shipping and transportation 
facilities." Money was scarce for government in those 
days, so, as a way of expanding the Department's con- 
tacts with the field, an arrangement was made with 
several chambers of commerce: Reports on local con- 
dition* and needs were w-nl to Washington via a gov- 
ernment typist installed in the chamber office. 

A more workmanlike system gradually evolved, a 
partnership. The chamber of commerce office, say in 
Wichita, took over all the chores of a Department field 
office. Rut. during the great era of government empire 
building, 1089 to 10891, the co-operative field offices 
were regarded dimly. At one time, the Department had 
1" ' field offiVes where the Government paid all the 
bills, salaries, rent, stationery and travel allowances 
Only a few of the co-operative offices were scattered 
over the map. 

Ten years ago, the general manager of one of these, 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce, was hard-driving] 
cheerful Arch N. Booth, The co-op arrangement made 
sense to him. He fired let (ere describing ways it might 
be improved to Washington. These were acknowledged 
and filed away in the "it-can-wait" category. 

In the Government at the same time was one of those 
forgotten men who make government click. Carlton 
Hay ward. He developed .1 special fondness for (be 
co-op field service, and tugged at officials' sleeves with 
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Russell S. Rhodes, left, who then refers him to 



groat plans for expanding it. The atmosphere was not 
conducive. The brain trusters then in fuJI glory had 
read Sinclair Lewis' "Main Street" at too tender an 
age. and regarded both business find the grass roots in 
the same way a champagne? drinker looks on a shirt- 
sleeved mechanic lifting a bottle of beer. 

One Secretary of Commerce, Henry Wallace, had a 
shrewd eye out for a field service, but one under his 
thumb and purse strings that would operate as a kind 
of political intelligence and organization bureau. His 
successor, Averell Harriman, was too wound up in the 
problems and possibilities of foreign trade to expand 
the co-op plan, Secretary Charles Sawyer was inter- 
ested, but the rapid expansion of the regular field offices 
to handle National Production Authority work stopped 
expansion of the co-op activities. 

Early this year both Mr, Haywurd .inrl Mr. I tooth 
saw a chance to get action. A new Administration, 
priding itself on its friendship with business, moved in. 

The new Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, 
was presiding over a debate, in his large, wood-paneled 
office. One set of advisers glowed with plans for build- 
ing the Department into a giant service and directing 
agency for business, much like the Department of Agri- 
culture. A more mtstere group said sternly, "No. we 
must cut our budget, live primly and encourage private 
enterprise to stand by itself," 
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Parker Ledbetter, assigned to the new service 



Into this debate came Mr. Hay Ward's plan to slash 
the government-operated field service, and bring all 
the information the U. S. Government has to offer busi- 
ness into more communities through a co-op field 
service. 

Mr. Hayward walked into these councils with a con- 
tagious enthusiasm, saying, "I've been looking into 
the Bureau of Standards and the military research 
laboratories, and honestly, I'm overcome by the amount 
of information valuable to business thai has been lying 
on tliE> shelves, Why. wide awake businesses, can use 
these new developments to take up the sl.u k when de- 
fense orders fall off." 

Arch Booth, now the executive vice president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, learned 
of the debate through a letter from an alert, ear-to-the- 
ground local chamber manager. The letter said: 

"Last week an official of the Department told us 
that the new leadership seriously desires to know 
whether businessmen wish the Department to perform 
a lot of services for them, or to be a fact-finding agency, 
dispensing its facta to the businessmen through their 
chambers of commerce and tinde associations. The De- 
partment is studying this and apparently then- could 
be rather far-reaching changes in present relation- 
ships." 

The letter writer then put (Continued on tmge 59) 
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STEEL SPENDS 1,300 



If IE American steel industry has 
been spending $1*300 a minute, over 
the past seven years,, to expand rapa- 
city from 92,000,000 to 121,700,000 
tons by December, a gain of one 
third. In that period production will 
have actually increased 73 per cent. 
A further capacity increase up to a 
total of more than 123,00<J,OO0 tons 
is expected for 1955. To reach this 
goal, the industry — under the Gov- 
ernment's "incentive amortization" 
policy — has already invested almost 
$5,000,000,000 in new facilities since 
the end of World War II, With net 
assets nudging the $10,000,000,000 
mark, steel ranks fourth among our 
industrial titans, exceeded only by 
petroleum at. $15,000,000,000, Class 
I railroads at 514,800,000,000 and 
electric {tower at Si 1,801 ^OOO.OM, 
Yet in importance it can lay claim 
to being, at least, first among equals 
if only because pipelines, locomo- 
tives, turbines and virtually every- 
thing else, from tanks to TV sets and 
toasters, depend upon steel as spine 
or sinew or both. 

Steel's growth in productive power 
has quickened and telescoped 
changes which, beginning some 14 
years ago. have been altering its 
geography, national and interna- 
tional, along with its routines of raw 
material research and development. 

Its traditional "heartland" is the 
Pittsburgh - Youngstown district 
which the Europeans call the Ameri- 
can Ruhr and which accounts for 
more than a quarter of all U. S. pro- 
duction. Since 1939 it has added 25 
per cent to its capacity. But com- 
paratively it is lagging behind the 
Chicago district which is up 37 per 
cent, the eastern district fait New 
England, New York, New Jersey , 
Delaware, Maryland and a few coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania ;' which is up 48 
per cent, and the Cleveland-Detroit 
district, up f>& per cent, 

All these advances, dramatic 



enough, are being overshadowed by 
the spectacular showing of regions 
below the Mason-Disron Line and 
around the Rocky Mountains. The 
former has registered a 113 per cent 
rise in productive capability, and the 
latter 232 per cent, performances 
which reflect their recent upsurge in 
population and industrial activity, 
Texas, for example, which in 1939 
had a potential of less than 5,000 
tons a year has passed the 1,300,000 
point. California has swung up from 




less than 1,000,000 to 3,000,000. 
Utah and Oregon which, when Hitler 
was overrunning Poland, had no 
steel plants whatever, have now 
reached 1,000,000 and 110,000 tons, 
respectively. 

To enlarge steel capacity require 
more than capital outlays, the mod- 
ernizing of an old mill or pulling up 
a new one. In recent years, the de- 
pletion of high grade iron ore re- 
serves, notably from the Mesabi 
Range h forced intensive search for 
alternative supplies, as furnace de- 
mands grew daily more voracious. 
One successful result of experiment*, 
in laboratory and afield, has been to 



make commercially feasible the use 
of lower grade iron ore found in the 
hard rock (aconite, abundant in the 
Creat Lakes area. The rock is ground 
into powder, the ore particles drawn 
out magnetically, and then fused 
into pellets. Although this process is 
comparatively expensive, there are 
signs that it will be widely adopted, 
especially if benefieintion costs can 
be further lowered and blast furnace 
efficiency heightened, Meantime, 
somewhat breathless explorations for 
high grade iron ore have been re 
warded hy discovery or confirmation 
of extremely valuable deposits in 
Canada, Venezuela, Liberia. Mines 
have Iteen opened up, haulage sys- 
tems constructed, and even whole 
new communities brought into being, 
complete from homing fa f Chflflj i 
and medical care. 

When the cold war virtually shut 
off the 34 per cent of the industry's 
manganese, formerly provided by 
the USSR, and crucial to steel hard- 
ening, compensatory sources had to 
be developed swiftly or amplified in 
India, Africa, and Cuba. (Concurrent- 
ly, the quest for methods to reel aim 
manganese scrap was given a 
triple-A priority as chemists and 
metallurgists re-examined old formu- 
las with fresh interest while devising 
new ones. At the moment, prelimi- 
nary tests hold promise that Ameri- 
can dependence on foreign supplies 
can eventually be cut in half. Less 
heartening is (he situation in reu.ird 
to tungsten, especially vital for ma- 
chine tool steels. Red China which 
previously provided 68 per cent of 
this alloy has embargoed all but 
token shipments to the United 
Slates. Efforts to make Up this loss 
by imports from Portugal, Australia, 
Thailand and Japan still have a long 
way to go. 

As U, S. technology becomes more 
advanced and complex, in both its 
civilian and defense facets, it calls 
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for an over increasing quantity of 
steel alloys rmt only manganese 
and tungsten but chrome and cobalt 
and columbium and others, mainly 
obtained outside the Western Hemis- 
phere, Hence the sea lanes over 
which these travel 7,000 miles from 
Southeast Asia, for example, have 
today become as important to steel 
as were the inland waterways of the 
Great Lakes and the Ohio and other 
rivers which, in the era of the indus- 
try's beginnings, were its traffic 
routes, dictating the choice of such 
historic centers as Homestead. The 
world-wide character of the industry, 
always considerable, has acquired 
new dimensions. Its access to iron 
ores and manganese and other indis- 
pensables from far-distant places is 
no longer only an economic question 
central to its operations and their 
effect upon national prosperity. It is 
also a political and military question, 
global in scope, and central to na- 
tional security* 

It is this new production map of 
steel, with its added areas, headaches 
and costs which tends to mar the 
satisfaction that management would 
normally derive from the extraordi- 
nary expansion of recent years. That 
satisfaction Is also tinged with a cer- 
tain unease over the future of our 
economy. On the one hand, 
steel executives are pleased about 
their industry's vast new size. They 
feel that it can never again be 
charged with being backward, or as 
impeding the country's economic 
progress — a familiar criticism in the 
immediate postwar years of short- 
ages and gray markets. They point 
out that since 1900 steel capacity has 
increased ten times faster than popu- 
lation; that today every American 
on the average commands 20,000 
pounds of steel which is both a cause 
and an index of our high living 
standards. 

On the other hand, they are aware 



that, except in times of war or de- 
fense build-up as at present, steel has 
never operated at 100 per cent of 
capacity. They remember that even 
in the boom of 1920-29 it was per- 
forming at only 78 per cent of its 
potential, and in the depression of 
1930-39 at 48 per cent They are 
concerned over what a recession 
might do to their current sales 
volume of $10,700,000,000 a year, 
which yields a profit of $530,000,000 
after paying taxes of nearly that 
much. They are worried about their 
700,000 stockholders who now re- 
ceive a return of 2.9 cents on the 
dollar. They wonder what a slump 
will do to their 675,000 employes, the 
overwhelming majority of whom arc 
plant labor arid who earn S2.30 an 
hour, the next highest wage in the 
country , with only the sof t-eoa I min- 
ers edging them out by a penny or 
two. 

Above all, steel's executives know 
that, despite their industry's pivotal 
and pervasive position in the econ- 
omy, it can only mirror underlying 
business conditions, not influence 
them, at least to any appreciable ex- 
tent. More than any other industry 
of comparable status, it depends 
upon the decisions and intentions of 
its customers, all 30,000 of them. 
For the paradox of steel 3s that it is a 
mass production industry that has to 
function on a "custom-made" basis, 
Unlike the manufacturers of cards, 
cigarets, or breakfast cereals, a steel 
company cannot turn out a single 
uniform product, with some very few 
exceptions. 

Almost everything it makes, from 
plate for battle-hips tr.n ultrathin 
sheets for wallpaper fa recent 
novelty use) has to meet a particular 
set ttf specifications. 

Our newest jet plane, for example, 
contains 1 00 steel components, each 
having to conform to rigid require- 
ments. The turbine blade, fashioned 



of superalloy, has to witk-l.imt 
stresses of more than ten tons per 
square inch at a temperature of 1,500 
degrees Fahrenheit. ThesWl tubing 
in the plane's hydraulic system has 
to endure pressures up to 4,000 
pounds per square inch and resist 
corrosion completely since a flake of 
rust could lead to leakage that would 
prove fatal to the pilot. 

To be sure, specifications for most 
of steel's products are hardly as ex- 
acting. 

But even carbon steel wire for a 
hairpin has to bend without fracture 
and be smooth enough to al low a coat 
of lacquer to be baked evenly on its 
surface. 

Despite huge rearmament outlays, 
only 14 per cent of steel's current 
output goes into defense; automo- 
biles, trucks, buses take 18 per cent; 
construction, including hardware 
and plumbing, 16 per cent; railroads 
and industrial equipment, eight per 
cent; cans and other containers eight 
per cent; and household appliances, 
three per cent. The remaining 33 per 
cent is lumped under "miscellan- 
eous" which gives the word a new 
meaning since it covers 1 00,000 vari- 
ations in size, shape and composi- 
tion. 

This diversity in demand is 
matched only by diversity in spec id- 
eations for pliers and bridge beams, 
hypodermic needles and cyclotrons 
as these express the needs, prefer- 
ences and innovations of customers 
who keep steel's market analysts in 
a swivet and its research technicians 
ready but waiting. 

Hence, while steel remains an ex- 
tremely accurate and sensitive re- 
flector of economic trends, the old 
ada ge that "as steel goes, so goes the 
nation" has even less validity than 
the similar folk way about the State 
of Maine in national flections. The 
truth is rather the reverse: "as the 
nation goes, so goes steel." END 
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'S WHAT 



The unions have chosen 
the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
as their next objective 
and warn that they will 
pull no punches to get it* 
Here is a description 
of the issue to help you 
follow the fighting 

By SIDNEY 5 If A LETT 
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f'OWDER-KEG situation shaping up on the 
labor-management front, and indications are that it 
may explode next spring. The eruption, if it comes, 
will be over a principle loosely described as "guaran- 
teed an mud wages." Already -even before the collec- 
tive bargaining period is at hand— the CIO's two most 
powerful unions have served blunt notice that they are 
determined to win this battle at any cost 

In the tough language that crops out when a major 
impasse develops at the bargaining table, labor h.js a 
phrase to show that it intends to go to the mat "We'll 
take a strike/' their spokesmen say. 

There are times when management feels it necessary 
to answer in the same phrase, "We'll take a strike. 1 ' If 
neither side concedes, and \( the industry involved is 
one of the giants, this swapping of the verbal gauntlet 
is prelude to a grim, ruinous business. Plants shut 
down, Workers trade paychecks for picket-line placards 
and soup-line handouts. Bitterness and violence flare. 
The public inevitably suffers, and often even the na- 
tion's security is affected. 

The controversy brewing over the guaranteed annual 
wage issue has the makings of just such a "we'll-take-a- 
strike" showdown. 

Decision will corns between next spring, when the 
new contract of the United Steel workers of America, 
CIO, with the major producers of the basic steel indus- 
try is up for negotiation, and May through August, 
1955, when the major contracts of the United Auto 
Workers, CIO, expire Already management is weigh- 
ing its forthcoming course of action. Its dec ision must 
be whether to resist, capitulate, or compromise. Al- 
though the last course at first glance may seem more 
feasible, management is apprehensive that it contains 
hidden dangers. 

The view that trouble lies ahead is based not on 
speculation but on statements by labor Leaders them- 
selves. They have spoken in plain English, too. 

For instance, in September, 1951, Walter Reuther, 
head of the Auto Workers and now CIO president, de- 
clared that he was placing the automobile industry on 
notice, long before the bargaining period, that UAW 
was going to fight for guaranteed annual wages. He 
didn't want the bosses protesting, he said, that they 
had been taken by surprise and needed time to think it 
over. 

Let the companies say no to the UAW, Mr. Reuther 
went on, and "a lot of people will be riding around in 
jalopies — because UAW members won't be producing 
new cars until their demands are met." 

Even more blunt is the statement of Nat Weinberg, 
UAW research director: 

"If you [management! make it necessarv, they 
[the UAW T members J may acquire a lot of picket-line 
seniority before they win wage guarantees; but in the 
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end you will come to the bargaining table, pen in hand, 
to sign guarantied wage contracts.*' 

Steel worker leaders it was their union which 
actually began the concerted drive to make the guaran- 
teed annual wage a part of big-time national industrial 
policy — are more temperate in their Language but 
equally positive in their expressed intentions. The 
Steelworkers, who twice have tried — unsuccessfully — 
to win t!iis benefit, again will be the first on the firing 
line in the new attempt. Their current contra* 1 empires 
next June 30, and negotiations will begin some 60 
days earlier. 

Actually, the Steelworkers had a preliminary skirm- 
ish on the guaranteed wage front this year. As bar- 
gaining agent for some 16,000 CIO employes of the 
Aluminum Company of America, the union presented 
such a demand in negotiations last June and July. 
But, apparently saving its heavy ammunition for next 
year's bargaining in behalf of more than 1 ,000,000 steal- 
workers, it did not go all-out in the aluminum negoti- 
ations. 

In considering how serious the forthcoming show- 
down may lie, it is significant that the two unions spear- 
heading the drive together comprise approximately 
half the membership of the CIO, Both the Auto and 
Steelworkers unions have memberships of better than 
1.000,000. The CIO itself has officially endorsed the 
guaranteed annual wage as "one of the prime ingredi- 
ents for the growth and even the maintenance of a 
prosperous economy." and. according to CIO spokes- 
men, "many other unions" are showing interest in fol- 
low inn the lead of the CAW and Steelworkers. 

The American Federation of Labor has a more con- 
servative approach, but is not actively hostile; indeed. 
mimu' AIT. locals already roe winning small -scale 
guaranteed annual wage contracts. 

What is this guaranteed annual wage proportion 
that the unions are fashioning into a fuse for the 
U>. r >4-:Vi industrial bombshell? Actually, the idea is 
neither new nor untried. In concept, it is not even a 
particularly radical theory- unless its hackers choose 
to use it as camouflage for something it is not intended 
to be — and, under certain circumstances, some indus- 
trial leaders hold it has a definite place in the labor* 
management scheme. In fact, some of the oldest and 
most successful of the plans now operating were insti- 
gated by management itself . 

What industry fears in the proposals being germi- 
nated by the Auto and Steelworkers unions, however, 
is that they will not be guaranteed annual wage plans 
at all. In essence, labor itself partially concedes that 
this is true. The current UAW -Steel workers- CIO line 
— a departure from earlier arguments— is that the 
guaranteed annual wage plan is a means of implement- 
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ing " inadequate 1 * state unemployment compensation 
laws. This would not be an easy pill for industry to 
swallow, but conceivably, if forced to do so, it could 
keep it down if the "dose" was not increased. 

Some industrial analysts, however, doubt that the 
unemployment compensation tie up is the whole story. 
'The ultimate demands," a steel corporation spokes- 
man pessimistically predicted, "will tie limited only by 
the imagination of those who conceive them," 

An automotive company economic consultant ex- 
pressed another viewpoint. He is convinced the unions 
are grooming the plan as an opening wedge to increa.se 
not only pay rates but total manpower hours— more 
union members. He predicts that, if wage guarantees 
are imposed, the companies next will find the- unions 
playing off favorable hourly pay rates against conces- 
sions for increased employment. 

"The unions/* he said, "are smart and purposeful. 
They keep their eye on long-range principles. Often 
the companies fix their rye on immediate dollar and- 
cents gains, oo1 on principles. This lime, it would lie 
smart for management to think as the unions do of 
principles." 

Literally speaking, a true "guaranteed annual wage 
plan" would Ih- a contrac tual agreement by an em- 
ployer to pay his employes full salary for 52 weeks a 
year, regardless of whether there was work for them. 
Kew of the existing agreements, however, go so far. 
A relatively small company with a reasonably stable 
production and distribution pattern might make such 
an all-encompassing agreement without too much risk 
of economic disaster — and some have. 

However, huge plants employing tens of thousands 
of workers to serve thousands of customers in fields 
subject to seasonal and economic disruptions look with 
dismay on the prospect of guaranteeing wages for even 
'Mi weeks a year, with no equal assurance of uninter- 
rupted production and incoming orders Sensing— in 
their opinions, at least the hot breath of potential 
bankruptcy down their necks if they enter into such 
agreements, the men who run these corporations are 
not impressed by labor's argument that the obligation 
to meet a guaranteed payroll would '"stimulate" man- 
ftgfMBt lo "'plan better" and "avoid disruptions." both 
seasonal and cyclical. 

Possibly a psychological factor is involved: America 
being what it is, most corporation managers are old- 
fashioned or stubborn enough call it what you will 
to want to keep on running their own businesses with 
out managerial advice from labor! "If this be reaction." 
one industry spokesman wryly quip|>od. "make the 
most of it!" 

The history of guarantee plans in this country goes 
back to the 1890's (Continued on page 93) 
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ALL HAM AND 



Many people know how brilliantly 
amateur operators have performed 
emergency relief ivork; but few 
realize their significant contribu- 
tions to the field of radio 



By RICHARD GEHMAN 



Back in 194G the Signal Corps nf 
the United Stales Army annoumred, 
with a pride that could not be con- 
cealed by its stiff , khaki-clad official 
language, that technicians had suc- 
(veded in lx>uncing radio si finals off 
the moon. The event was hailed as a 
significant achievement;, and rightly 
so. Last year some radio men in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, operating under 
a government contract, had the satis- 
faction of ricocheting signals from 
Iowa to the moon to Washington, 
D, C, and this, too^ was widely com- 
mended. Having divulged these two 
bits of lunar intelligence, the news- 
papers of the nation evidently de- 
cided that their readers were satu- 
rated, moonwise; for last January, 
when an even more remarkable event 
occurred, it Was actorded only 
limited coverage. 

It happened in Falls Church, a 
Virginia suburb of the nation's capi- 
tal where a bristle-haired amateur 
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radio man named Ross Raternan and 
his partner, a tall and calm amateur 
named Bill Smith, finally taught on 
a wire recorder some echoes of sig- 
nals their station, W4AO, had trans- 
mitted to our ncighltoring satellite. 
They had been working at their ex* 
perimcnt for several years. In July, 
1950, they picked up one wrak 
,f bwp" on their recorder. They en- 
listed the aid of another amateur 
Ted Tuckerrnan. of Dun more, Pa. 
On Jan. 23, ID"*.!. Mr. IXmmores 
receiver picked up a few feeble 
echoes of .signals transmitted by the 
pair in Falls Church. Finally, on 
Jan 27, Messrs. Ba tertian and Smith 
were a bin to get hark a series of 
echoes indisputable evidence of 
their success. 

The hoys wilt Like their places in 
the halt of fame of radio. It was as 
though a young garage mechanic, 
using bits of old coffee grinders and 
sewing machines, had put together a 



sports car and successfully competed 
in a race made up of Bentleys, 
Jaguars and Ferraris. For while the 
Army and government technicians 
had hit the moon with equipment 
employing many thousands of watts, 
the Virginia pair had done the same 
thing with about 650 watts of power. 

Yet, in nne sense, Operation Bate- 
man Smith was not unusual, If any- 
thing, it was typical of the kind of 
achievement that has characterized 
amateur radio operators, or "hams," 
for years, In most other fields of 
scientific research medicine, for ex- 
ample, or atomic energy — the work- 
er* ^ have operated in .superbly 
equipped laboratories, aided by 
grants of private or public funds. In 
radio communications, a goodly por 
tion of the most significant develop- 
ments have been written in the 
records by hams operating under 
junk box conditions and supporting 
their experiments themselves. 



It was Frank Conrad, an amateur, 
who first opened the eyes of the 
Westinghottse Corporation to the 
possibilities of commercial broad 
casting. It was l>ecause of ham activ- 
ity that short wave channels were 
utilized for transoceanic communi- 
cation. An amateur named James 
Lamb, now research chief for Rem 
ington Rand, Inc., perfected the 
single-signal receiver, used currently 
in most ul I communications system* 
Another, Ross A, Hull, did impor- 
tant exploratory work in the very 
high frequencies, the bands that tele 
vision transmitters now use. (Mr. 
Hull, by the way. died for his hobby: 
he was electrocuted while working in 
his laboratory. !■ 

These are only a few high spots 
To list amateur advances and inno 
vat ions in detail would require Sev- 
ern! issues of thts magazine. To the 
list of distinguished hams can be 
urtded the name of (he great Marconi 
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Ross Bateman. left, and Bill 
Smith made ham history re- 
cently when they bounced 
radio signals off the moon 
with about 650 watts of potcer 



himself. In 1933, visiting the Chi- 
cago World's Fair t ho stopped in at 
the amateur station on the grounds 
and commented favorably on the 
workmanship that had put together 
the equipment. 

"But it was built by an amateur," 
his guide said. 

"I myself," said Marconi, the first 
man to send wireless signals across 
the Atlantic, "am only an amateur/' 

Anyone who has ever read an ac- 
count of a notable disaster, such i < 
the Texas City explosion, the 
Woodbridge, N J., train wreck, or 
the mid western floods of 19fi2, must 
realize that amateur activity is not 
confined to technical research and 
development. Hams performed bril- 
liantly in emergency relief work, re- 
lay in r messages, calling for help, and 
setting up official communications 
systems for those three tragedies 

Indeed, hams have been valuable 
in emergencies for more than 40 
years. A list of disasters in which 
hams assisted since the end of World 
War II was submitted to the Federal 
Communications Commission last 
year; the emergencies numbered 158. 
Tn many cases, they rendered their 
services under the most adverse con- 
ditions imaginable, using hastily 
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constructed equipment, and at con- 
siderable personal risk. 

The story of Don I,, Mulliean of 
Searcy, Ark., illustrates what hams 
have done. In the spring of 1952 a 
tornado hit Searcy, damaged it, and 
then proceeded seven or eight miles 
and completely demolished little 
Bald Knob and Judsonia. Don, a 
Bible student, immediately got his 
radio equipment into operation. The 
power was out, so he ran lines to his 
set from an automobile battery. 
Meanwhile, Dr. George B. Bean, an 
osteopath of Little Rock, recruited 
five other amateurs, loaded a genera- 
tor and some equipment on a truck, 
and drove JiO-odd miles to Judsonia. 
The Red Cross had set up at Searcy 
hei-ause (here were no structures lef( 
standing in Judsonia. Thus Dr. 
Bean's first prohlem was to contact 
Searcy — but before he could begin 
transmitting, Don Mul Mean's signals 
came in. 

The emergency workers began 
ordering blood plasma, blankets, 
ambulances, handages, cots and 
tents; Don transmitted the orders to 
a network of amateurs that had im- 
mediately sprung up all over the 
state. Thanks to the messages, help 
and equipment began coming in. 



The disaster occurred on a Friday 
afternoon; Don remained by his set 
until Monday, without sleep. Then 
he snatched five hours and went hack 
on the job, transmitting almost con- 
tinuously until Wednesday. By that 
time the amateur network was send- 
ing and receiving messages from all 
over the coun try- messages to and 
from people who had relatives or 
friends in or near the demolished 
towns. One, addressed to a Cali- 
fornia family, said; "House blown 
away. Come get grandpa." 

Another amateur, Henry Jenkins, 
lighthouse keeper at Tillamook 
Rock, on the Oregon coast, saved an 
untold number of ships in the area 
when his light and telephone and 
foghorn were put out of commission 
by a storm. He put together a set 
with some parts from a battery- 
powered receiver, wire, and brass 
doorknob plates. Once on the air, he 
got in touch with hams on the main- 
land, and they in turn warned ships 
away from Ihe dangerous coast. 

To the layman, the most amazing 
part of both these stories m the re- 
sults that amateurs achieve on infini- 
tesimal power. By FCC regulation, 
no ham station can use more than 
one kilowatt, or 1 ,000 watts. Yet the 
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average a ma tour uses only about KW 
watts, and under favorable condi- 
tions five- watt and ton- watt stations 
have established communication 
around the world. 

Jack Cluett, an enthusiastic writer 
on radio subjects, tells of a ham's 
wife in Oak Park, III., who found 
herself locked out of the house on a 
cold night. Inside, her husband could 
not hear her knocks; he was on the 
air to a friend in Johannesburg, 
South Africa. The wife went nrxt 
door, whore another amateur was 
also talking to South Africa. He sent 
;j message. 1 nrl 11 u' Smith African re- 
layed it back to the husband. Total 
distance; around 32,000 miles, a long 
way for a wife to go to get her hus- 
band's attention. 

AJJ tnn:uU'Urs in thin country am 
monitored and regulated by the 
FCC, to make certain that they stay 
in their own bunds of the ether (al- 
though many amateurs do a certain 
amtumt of self-moniloring) . Any 
citizen, regardless of se\ or ago, t un 
become an amateur, provided he can 
pan the FCC examinations. There 
are six classes of operator's licenses;, 
each a little more difficult to obtain 
than the preceding, and each one 
serving as a testimony of the lit-en 
Bee's ability to send and receive in 
international code, and of his knowl- 
edge ctf (fie national and internation- 
al regulations, covering his hobby. 

Hams like to say that theirs is the 
only hobby governed by an interna- 
tional treaty, and the statement is 
true. Radio regulations are laid 
down at periodical conferences be- 
tween nations. For years, the United 
States has been fighting for the rights 
of its amateurs, who use the same 
bands as armed forces, police, and 
govern nn'nt-s of all nations, If sonic 
foreign countries had their way, 
hams would be outlawed, 

Nobody seems to know exactly 
how the word "ham" originated. Eric 
Partridge., the authority on argot, 
says it began in England around 
1936. Some U, S. experts attribute 
it to the Cockney pronunciation of 
the word "amateur" as "//amateur." 
If no one is certain of the origin, 
everyone is certain that right now 
hammery is in its finest flower. There 
are more hams than ever before: ap- 
proximately 100,000 in the United 
States, and some 50,000 others scat 
tered around the world. FCC figures 
indicate that there are even more; 
but each license granted by the FCC 
counts as a unit in its total, and some 
operators hold more than one 
license, Aliout half the active ama- 
teurs transmit solely in code; the 
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others use both code, and voice trans- 
mission. 

The recent boom in amateur radio 
is partly attributable to (lie FCC's 
action in July, 1951, of setting up 
standards for two beginners' licenses, 
the Novice and Technician classes. 
By December, 1952,. when Commis- 
sioner George E, Sterling {himself 
an amateur} addressed the New 
York Radio Club, there were 12,730 
Novices registered with the FCC and 
around 3,601 Technicians. 

These figures hint strongly that 
amateur radio has become big busi- 
ness, as indeed it has. At the end of 
this year, hams will have spent from 
$12,- to $15,000,000 on equipment 
alone. They will have paid at least 
$3 each for more than 100,000 copies 
of the Radio Amateur's Handbook. 
It is a publication of the American 
H:nii<> KHiiy l.e:ipue of Wi-st Karl 
ford, Conn., an organization of 
whuh more will be said presently, 
Hams will have spent approximately 
$Tj00,(XK> for various magazines and 
publications, a nrl will have paid a 
1 ike sum in dues to local and national 
organizations. 

Many radio equipment firms lit- 
erally owe their existence to amateur 
radio. Take, for example, Collins 



Radio Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, which employs some 5.100 
people and has branches in Dallas, 
Tex,, and Burbank, Calif. Collins 
grossed around ¥30,000,000 last year, 
manufacturing equipment for air- 
lines, communications companies, 
broadcasting stations and amateurs. 

Art Collins, the founder, began 
the business in 1932 with two co- 
workers and a shack. He had be- 
come a ham in 1924, and he is still 
one, Jim Flynn, company sales man- 
ager, is also a ham, and so are many 
of Collins' key executives, So arc, or 
were, many key radio industry ex 
oeutivos: Ross D. Siragusa of the 
Admiral Corporation, Dr. Allen 
R Dumont of Durnont Television. 
Rill Halligan of Ha lli< rafters, and 
James Millen of the James Mil 
len Company. I. S. Coggeshall, presi- 
dent of tht" Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, is an amateur. The radio in- 
dustry is shot through with th?> 
species. At the NBC studios in New 
York, there are more than GO hams 
on the engineering staff. When per- 
sonnel men with Rendix Corpora- 
tion's Haiti more plant were looking 
for field engineering men, an ad 
placed in QST, the amateur radio 
(Continued on page 70/ 
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The 
tax man 

rings 
TWICE 



By J. KIRK EADS 



Double taxation of dividends 



is cutting down the supply of 



risk capital and endangering 



the future of our economy 



IF YOU own a share of stock and 6,400,000 Ampri- 
cans do — double taxation of dividends is as close to you 
as your pocketbook. 

If you're in the top income bracket vou may be 
inviting £100 to get back 38 cents— very poor odds in 
any kind of transaction 

If you're lower down the income scale, you still 
can't get as much as four per cent on your investment 
even though the corporation in which you own 
stock makes ten per cent 

A man whom we shall call Harry Williams did some 
simple arithmetic on his own investments. 
Tli is is his story r 

Harry is in the top income tax bracket. Having 
some money to invest, he looked around for a promis- 
ing corporation. He found one .1 relatively new com- 
pany which was doing all right. Harry recognized that 
there was some risk involved, but the company was 
earning ten per cent on invested capital, which' nnuiv 
the investment attractive. 

But then Harry began doing some figuring. For 
each 5100 he invested, the company would presum- 
ably earn $10 on that investment. But before he or any 
other stockholder got a penny of dividends, Uncle Sam 
would step in and take out the standard corporate 
income tax of 52 per cent. This meant that if the 
corporation didn't plow hack any of its e.-miings ml:, 
growth or expansion, he would be entitled to $4.80 
in dividends. 

Because Harry was a top bracket taxpayer, 92 per 
cent of every extra dollar he earned in 1953 would go 
to the tax collectors. By the time they got through 
with his $4.80, only 38 cents would be left. 

Out of the $10 the company earned with Harry's 
$100 investment, S9.62 would go into the federal 
Treasury. 

And if the corporation should retain half its after- tax 
earnings, Harry's return would he only 19 cents. 

Having gotten this far in his figuring. Harry u ive up 
the idea of buying the stock. 

His experience was the result of a tax system which 
taxes the same income twice — jf it happens to be in- 
come derived from corporate business. This system is 
attracting more interest than ever before, partly be- 
cause of the high tax rates of recent years and partly 
because more tax experts and laymen are beginning to 
worry about its effect on the supply of risk capital and 
on the future of our private economy. 

Granted that— unlike Harry — most people are in 
lower tax brackets. 

Let's go all the way to the other extreme and con- 
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aider a man in the lowest income tax bracket. The 
corporate tax is no respecter of stock holders' incomes* 
and the little man who put $100 into the same mmpany 
would find the federal Government taking the same 52 
per cent out of the earnings on his investment. Being 
in the lowest income tax bracket he could expect to 
pay a personal tax of 22.2 per cent on the dividends 
he received. His after-tax return for risking S100 in 
a company which earned U>n pir cent would be $3.73, 
or less than four per cent on his investment, 

In both cases, the corporation is presumed to have 
paid out all of its earnings after taxes in dividends. 
Of course, the great majority of corporations would 
retain a substantial portion of these earnings for rein- 
vestment in the business, which would make the im- 
mediate dividend return even smaller. 

Before World War II — in 1939 — corporations as ft 
group paid out about 76 per cent of their after-tax earn- 
ings to their stockholders. Since the war, this, percent- 
age has fallen as low as 35 per cent. This drop in the 
percentage, and the corresponding effect on the attrac- 
tiveness of investment in corporate slocks, is in large 
part a result of the double taxation problem, since 
corporations lind nut-side capital harder to obtain and 
must depend more on retained earnings for their 
growth. 

Under the circumstances, any investor — top bracket 
or lowest — would be tempted to forget the investment 
and look for a good tax-exempt municipal bond, thus 
unwittingly helping creeping socialism creep a little 
further. 

Every actual or potential stockholder is affected by 
double- taxation. To see how it wnuld affect your own 
rate of return from a stock investment, you ran use 
the simple chart on this page 

In this country today some 6,400,000 people own 
stocks -shares in American industry. About a third, 
according to a study made by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, have incomes of lesa than $5,000 a year. Almost 
45 per cent earn between $5,000 and $10,000. Less than 
a quarter of our stockholders earn more than $10,000 
a year. 

So the problem of double taxation of dividends is 
not one which applies only to the wealthy few, Each of 
these stockholders, no matter what his income, has a 
stake in industry. Each of them has saved his money 
to make the investment, And to do so, he has done 
without the immediate goods and pleasures he might 
have Utu^ht with the money. 

The greater number of these stockholders have in- 
vested because they ( Continued on page 81) 



HOW DOUBLE TAXATION 
CUTS DIVIDEND INCOME 

If your surtax And you invesr $100 in a corpora- 

brqeket is . + 1 fion earning 10% on invested 

capital, your return would be . ■ « 

If corporation If cGrpargiion re- 
pays out all its tains 50% of its 
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(Since above returns are based 
on tlOO, figures may also be 
read as percentage return.) 
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It's EASIER 

when you're 

HONEST 



By HENRY LA COSSITT 



Insurance companies long have been a prey of 
characters out to make a fast dollar. Many old 
dodges are being worked, but not for very long 
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IORE than 80 insurance companies paid casualty 
claims in excess of 31,800,000,000 for the 12 months 
ending January. 1953 and proportionately colossal 
payments have been going out for years to the damaged 
and injured. With such a hoard to be tapped, felonious 
speculation is ever popular among the more larcenous 
of (lie population. The hoard also long ago gave rise to 
the insurance crook a peculiar predator who is as 
active today as he was half a century ago and who, in 
all probability, will continue to flourish as long as the 
institution of insurance exists, 

What the insurance crook does is always the same: 
fakes an accident and claims personal or property dam- 
ages. But how he does this is constantly changing, and 
the energy he expends and the ingenuity he exercises 
are astounding. 

There is the case in Chicago of a man known to have 
faked 38 claims, all of which were for damages i new ml 
in mythical automobile accidents. There is r of course, 
nothing new about a fake auto accident; but our man 
did something no insurance fraud — or anybody else — 
ever had done before: he managed to be two people at 
once. In each of the 38 cases he was the injured indi- 
vidual, and therefore the plaintiff: in each of the 38 
cases he also was the person who did the injuring — 
in other words the defendant. 

This seemingly extraordinary feat was simple in 
itself- As the insured, our man never was seen by any- 
body at the insurance companies — and he had no 
:idiJn --s other than a mail drop at which he apj>eared 
rarely — and then, only after the most careful reconnoit- 
ering. He would rejKjrt by mail or telephone that he 



had damaged someone**: car by colliding with it after 
driving through a red light. And he always said that 
he had not seen the red light and that he definitely was 
at fault. Thus, he established liability. 

Later, as the injured person, he would appear at the 
carrier's office with a receipted bill from a garage and 
perhaps another from a doctor. Irritated, he would say 
that his patience was exhausted, lhat he had hoon told 
by the man who hit him that he would be indemnified, 
that if payment were not forthcoming quickly he would 
put the matter into the hands of a lawyer. The insur- 
ance people did just what most people would do when 
confronted by such evidence — settled under the best 
terms they could get. 

Naturally, the insurance had been taken out under 
various aliases and naturally our double-identity man 
didn't show up at the same insurance office twice. The 
schemes might have been worked indefinitely had the 
man been able to divide himself further and act as 
garage man* doctor and lawyer, too. But, the usual 
greed took over, and he had to get others to help him 
operate his racket. Inevitably discrepancies in their 
stories showed upas investigators dug into reports ami 
inevitably our man was indicted So still another twist 
in the ancient racket had been straightened out. But 
there are others. 

There is the handsome Colorado widow, known as 
Rim rock Annie. Annie came by her robust name be^ 
cause she had been, of all things, a hard rock miner. 
While this no doubt was an irksome vocation for a 
handsome lady, Annie considered no mere feminine 
activity when finally she forswore it; instead she em- 
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barked upon what we may call the "Operation Skull 
Fracture." 

This, according to insurance men, was snrnothinp 
unique in fakery, another new technique for an old 
swindle. In more than 50 instances, Annie hoodwinked 
competent doctors intct beHi'vintf « hut she had fractim-d 
her skull — which she onii- :u tually Hid fr^r which she 
received amounts varying from S7 K 000 to $200 from 
insurance companies. She was able to do this because 
of a physical peculiarity. The pupil of her left eye had 
been enlarged from an earlier mastoid operation and 
an enlarged pupil is a symptom of a skull fracture. So 
is blood seeping from the ear and this was easy for 
Annie. Sin*; simply hit her lip or her tongue and dauhed 
.some of the blood in her left ear. Ah for a third symp- 
tom — nausea — that was no problem. There are emetics. 

When Annie confessed two years ago, her pride in 
her accomplishments was great, oven though she was 
sentenced to three years in the Colorado state peni- 
tentiary. She had been arrested while preparing Co sue- 
not one, but two. motorists for damages under different 
names but using (In* san»f presumed skull fracture, 

She was first suspected — as was our Chicago double- 
ton — because each claim for indemnity is filed by in- 
surance companies undcT n phonetic system. That is, 
names are filed according to the way they sound- not 
according to the way they are spelled. Thus, Smith, 
Smyth, Smythe, Smidt, Schmidt, etc., are all together, 
as are Burk, Burke, Bourk, Birk and so on. It is an 
occupational trait of crooks to pick aliases that are 
similar. 

Annie had half a dozen similar ones and it occurred 



to investigators that many handsome widows with 
similar nami-s wore fracturing their skulls. Thcv began 
to Itmk more closely and Annie was caught. Inci- 
dentally, the fact that she once, fell on her head so 
realistically in Reno, Nev., that she almost dh-d bc- 
* ause of it, didn't bother her in the least. That was the 
job for which she received $7,000 and she considers 
it her masterpiece. 

Just how much the operations of insurance crooks 
net them, no one can say with accuracy. The minimum 
estimate is ttOLOOO.fKK) yearly; others run higher. In 
any event, there is some speculation that it may even 
affect insurance rates in some areas, although this, 
naturally, cannot be proved, 

It is a fact, however, that certain cities and at least 
one section of the L-ountry are distinguished— if that is 
the word — for insurance frauds. The cities are New 
York and Chicago, where such cases are common, al- 
though the third city of the nation, Philadelphia, is 
almost free of them, Why nobody knows. An active 
area for fraud always has been the rural South, espe- 
cially those districts where poverty is more widespread. 

The apparent record for ill gotten insurance gain is 
held by Dave Schiffer, a notorious New York operator. 
SchifTer claimed in his mcmrtjrs, published on the eve 
of his sentence to Sing Sing prison in 1948 for from 
four to eight years, that he had bilked insurance com- 
panies of more than $1,000,000 during the 15 years he 
operated. He was so clever, incidentally, that for five 
yean after insurance investigators became aware of 
him, they were unable even to get a description of him. 
He was also unique in that < Continued on page 78) 
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AN AUTHORITATIVE REPORT 
BY THE STAFF OF 
THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 



AGRICULTURE 



SEVERAL business lines are feeling 
the 1 effects of softening purchasing 
power of farm areas. Most frequently 
mentioned is the farm machinery 
and equipment business. Some 
household items are affected, too. 

The general impression is that the 
difficulty is not that "farmers dont 
have the money." They are gener- 
ally credited with being in fairly 
good financial condition. Draggy 
salra are attributed to a farmer psy- 
chology of caution and uncertainty 
about the future. As long as this 
attitude continues and finds justifi- 
cation in farm price trends, business 
in predominantly agricultural areas 
is "not quite so good," 

Meanwhile, latest official figures 
show a near-record year of farm out- 
put, in spite of bad conditions — 
floods, insects, disease, weather— in 
many places. The crop's size put a 
strain on storage facilities for those 
farmers wishing to put the grain un- 
der CCC price-supporting loans. It 
rjecame necessary for CCC to offer 
storage loam at 80 per cent of the 
official loan rate covering temporary 
storage for AO days only in 14 states. 



CONSTRUCTION 



BUSINESSMEN are advocating a 
number of far-reaching measures aa 
necessary to maintain order and sta- 
bility in the mortgage market and to 
insure home buyers an adequate sup- 



ply of needed funds. The most 
drastic of these measures would re- 
move entirely the Government's con- 
trol of FHA and VA interest rates 
and leave such regulation to the 
state usury laws. 

The contention is that this move 
would permit these two programs to 
operate in competition with other in- 
vestments. 

Advocates of the measure insist 
that the inherent advantages of the 
guarantee would keep the rates on 
these loans in a favorable relation- 
ship to those on uncontrolled loans 
and that removal of government con- 
trols would stimulate the flow of 
funds into remote areas. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the tempo- 
rarily disorganized mortgage mar- 
ket, private building is running some 
five per cent ahead of the past year. 
Savings and loan activity is up 22 
per cent and mutual savings banks 
and insurance companies are also 
lending in excess of 1952. FHA oper- 
ations have increased substantially 
over last year and even VA lending, 
hardest Kit. has been moving slightly 
upward. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



THE Treasury Department is work- 
ing up a high-powered program to 
put new talent and new ideas into 
the lagging campaign to sell savings 
bonds. 

The Department is trying to fol- 
low two guiding principles in dis- 



tributing the public debt and it is 
having some difficulty with both. 

The first principle is that the 
great % r olume of short-term obliga- 
tions, which need constant refund- 
ing, should be replaced to a large ex- 
tent by long-term bonds. While some 
steps have been taken in this direc- 
tion the program has run head on 
into the need to find funds to cover 
the current deficit The Treasury is 
more or less forced to find the money 
where it can, at least for the time 
being, unci main reliance will con 
tinue to be on short- term securities. 

The other principle is that as much 
of the new money as possible should 
come from noninflationary savings 
bonds instead of from the sale of 
bonds to banks. But savings bonds 
have virtually ceased to be a source 
of new money , since sales of new 
bonds have recently been just about 
enough to pay for redemptions of old 
ones. 



DISTRIBUTION 



THE DAY of the automatic sale is 
gone for the time being. Only an 
extreme war scare can change this. 
Th is means that the boom has sub- 
sided. But the opportunity for good 
business in distribution is still pres- 
ent. 

Automatic markets were those de- 
veloped by the creation of new con- 
sumer groups, shifting populations 
and rising incomes. The settling pro- 
cess now results in fewer "ready- 
made" markets. 

Modernization and replacement 
markets will replace the automatic. 
These markets must be worked but 
they can bring new volume. All 
American families either desire new 
homes, furnishings, appliances, etc., 
or must replace such articles soon. 
They will postpone action in these 
markets unless sold. 

In this revived buyers' market , dis- 
Iribution practices are likely to be 
reshuffled. Emphasis will be strong 
on dealer reorganizations from the 
manufacturer to the point of con- 
sumer purchase. Discount houses 
will have it ;i little tougher. 

Customer optimism is still high 
and credit and inventory pictures are 
rif>( alarming, Sales volume may not 
always beat last year's, but business 
will be good, if the market potentials 
are really worked. 
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BUSINESS? a look ahead 



FOREIGN TRADE 



BUSIEST people? in Washington 
will be the members of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Polity > 
just authorized by Cong res*, Hy next 
March the Commission is "dim-ted 
to examine, study, and report on the 
subjects of international trade and 
its enlargement consistent with a 
sound domestic economy, our foreign 
economic policy and the trade 
aspects of our national security and 
total foreign policy; and to recom- 
mend appropriate policies, measures 
and practices/ 1 

These are only the general instruc- 
tions which alone will require an 
army of wise men. instead of just 17 
appointees plus staff. 

The specific instructions, spelled 
out in two and one half pages of 
print, cover the Water front and will 
require a tremendous amount of 
research. 

Otherwise, as a result of the pas- 
sage of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion, the customs simplification bill, 
and the deletion of Sec, 104 of the 
former Defense Production Act i the 
so-called "Cheese Amendment") the 
foreign economic policy front is 
going to remain relatively quiet for 
the rest of the year. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



THE budget cutting job is not com- 
plete. While Congress and the Ad- 
ministration succeeded in reducing 
the Truman request for new money 
by more than $14,000,000,000, 
Representative Taher promises a 
new look in January, 

He still has hopes for a balanced 
budget this year and states that it is 
a must for fiscal 1955, 

Encouraging, too, are the behind- 
the-scenes preparations being made 
hy other congressional leaders. 

They expect to hold the spending 
line in the next session of Congress 
when heavy pressure to restore some 
of the cuts may be expected. 

Better teamwork is indicated by 
hints from top officials in the execu- 
tive branch that 1954 expenditures 
will not reach the present official esti* 
mate of $74,000,000,000. and hy the 
enthusiastic manner in which de- 
partments and agencies involved are 
implementing the President's ten re- 
organization plans designed to in- 



crease efficiency and to eliminate 
waste in government operations. 



LABOR RELATIONS 



THE fire and smoke which erupted 
over the tentative White House 
recommendations on Taft-Hartley 
have largely disap]>eared and ob- 
servers are evaluating the "incident'* 
more clearly. 

The extenl of the furor indicates 
again the explosive character of the 
whole Taft Hartley "problem." 
Newspaper analysts and business 
groups generally regarded the mes- 
sage as pro-labor. Union spokesmen 
mostly were silent. 

Particularly objectionable were 
three major concessions to labor: 
1. further centralization of controls 
in Washington; 2. strengthening of 
the already strong lH.ostT-H gives to 
compulsory unionism; 3. further 
emasculation of secondary boycott 
provisions. 

Only one of the 19 points is inter- 
preted as a concession to business: 
that neither unions nor employers 
should be required to bargain dur- 
ing the life of the contract on sub- 
jects not covered by the contract, 
unless by agreement of both parties. 

Net effect of the purported mes- 
sage seems to have been to make in 
terosted groups more sensitive than 
ever. Reports are that White House 
staffers are working again. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



PRIVATE enterprise may get a 
greater role in all types of resource 
development activities, including 
hydro power, forestry, mining and 
land utilization. 

The second Hoover Commission 
on government reorganization is ex- 
pected to recommend new policies 
for government participation in re* 
sources investigation, planning and 
development. The most important 
phase of the Commission's work will 
be investigation of competition with 
private enterprise and proposals for 
liquidating unnecessary government 
activities. 

New policies are promised which 
will guide federal activities and be 
geared to changing <x>nditions of 
land and water use f population 
growth, industrial activity and tech- 
nological advances. It is likely that 
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legislation to establish a firm water 
and power policy and for a careful 
inventory and evaluation of public 
lands in the western states will be 
recommended. 



TAXATION 



REPORTS persist that (he Treasury 
is becoming increasingly aware of 
taxpayer reaction and the need for a 
functioning public relations pro- 
gram. 

Recent federal fiscal develop- 
ments, such as the un passed Reed 
bill for reduction of the individual 
income tax, the unpleasantness over 
excess profits tax extension, the $9,- 
300,000,000 deficit for fiscal 1953 and 
the ungranted request for a $15,000,- 
000,000 increase in the debt limit, 
are bringing questions from citizens, 

Treasury officials are said to be 
discussing seriously the advisability 
of setting up an imofliri.il and in 
formal group to aid in developing 
techniques for painlessly educating 
the American taxpayer in the fiscal 
facts of government life before the 
new fiscal 1966 program is revealed 
in January. 



TRANSPORTATION 



TRANSPORTATION can provide 
a fruitful field for the Administration 
and Congress in their efforts to re- 
turn to private enterprise those com- 
mercial activities by federal agencies 
that represent unfair or unnecessary 
nmipetition. 

Sale of the Federal Barge Lines, a 
drain on taxpayers for 29 years, 
marks a major step in this direetion 
and one long regarded as impossible 
because of the severe conditions of 
sale imposed by legislation, 

Congress is now examining the 
Military Air Transport Service and 
Military Sea Trari.sjx>rtation Serv- 
ice, 

MATS has overex ponded its field 
of operations, according to the House 
Appropriations Committee, which 
recommends a sharp reduction in 
activities and more businesslike ad- 
ministration by making other agen- 
cies pay for services received. 

MSTS has likewi.se gone beyond 
its intended scope, according to con- 
gressmen. Particularly criticized are 
the movement of huge numbers of 
nonmilitary personnel in troop ships, 
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By CALVIN J. CLEMENTS 



■ HE TWO riders descended the si op i tig ridge. 
Ixxise stones preceded them, rolling on ahead and send- 
ing up puffs of yellow dust bo drift in the twilight, 
Halfway dtnvn the ridge a brief rise supported two 
stunted oaks, and here the riders halted. Before them 
retreated the desert, a vast earpet of pair: shadows, 
enveloped in the distance by fcKilhiJ Ih now silhouetted 
against the western sky. 

The older man dismounted first. In the fading light 
a five-pointed star shone dully on his leather vest. He 
was gaunt and dusty, a bristling iron- gray mustache 
imparting a fierceness to his lined fare. He wore twin 
Colts, slung low on each thigh. 

He unci inched his pack roll and saddle, dropping 
them on the ground, 

"Got down/' he ordered, "We'll crow the waste 
come morning," 

The other rider dismounted by easing one leg across 
the saddle and sliding off, He hit the ground hard,, 
the dust spurting from beneath his boots. He stood 
there youthful and defiant, a thin-faced boy with deep- 
circled eyes, barely out of his teens. 

Hills 're in sight/' he said sullenly. ' Wouldn't be 
but three hours' riding to town." 

"Pow'ful hurry to hang, ain't you, Matthews? Un- 
.s.jrtdJe. Spread ynur roll and set on it/' 

Sheriff Cuttle watched his prisoner do as he bid, 
then he led both horses beneath the dead oaks and 
tethered them, He selected some rotted branches lying 
about and brought them back. 

Matthews was staring moodily into space, his legs 
folded beneath him on the blanket. "Reckon they'll 
be holding trial soon's we get in, Sheriff?" 

"Can't say, son. Can't say." Sheriff Cuttle busied 
himself making the fire. Once it was started he drew 
a small pan from his pack, filled it from his canteen 
and added a handful of coffee grounds. He placed 
the pan on the fire. 

Somewhere on the ridge a coyote barked. A breeze 
wandered in from the desert, bringing a dry sweet odor 
to mingle with that of wood smoke. 

"Won't waste much time in the hanging neither," 
Matthews muttered, staring at the leaping flames. 
"Same day, I reckon." 

Cuttle said nothing. From his breast pocket he 
drew forth a chain of three small interlocking silver 
rings. He settled back against the curve of his saddle, 



the lines in his brow deepening as he began manipulat- 
ing the puzzle. 

"Getting dang tired watching you fiddle with that!" 
Matthews snarled suddenly. 

^Didn't know it bothered you, son." 

"Been at it most of two days. When you giving 
it up?" 

Cuttle shrugged, "Kinda like figuring things out to 
the end," He held the rings up, suspending them be- 
tween thumb and forefinger. "Store- feller in Carson—" 
In the firelight the rings turned slowly, much like a 
body might turn at the end of a rope; Cuttle lowered 
them quickly. 

"Store-feller in Carson City," he continued, "s. -nds 
me different ones when he gets them in. Got darn near 
a drawerful now. Here's one come in last month. . . " 
From his jeans Cuttle drew forth two bent interlinked 
nails. "Don't seem they could come apart without 
forcing but they do. Want to try it?" 

Matthews scowled into the fire. "Maybe we could 
try figuring who killed old man Blaine." 

Cuttle returned the nails to his pocket. "Sorta fig- 
ured out already, ain't it?" 

Matthews' lips tightened. HLs right foot suddenly 
shot out, kicking the simmering coffee off the fire and 
spilling over the ground. Immediately he lowered his 
head. "Sorry, Sheriff. Felt like something way ready 
to bust inside me," 

Cuttle thoughtfully jingled the rings in his hand. 
"Reckon you'll get a fair trial." 

"By men who'll begrudge every minute away from 
that creek bed?" Matthews, raised his head, a wry 
smile touching his mouth. 

Cuttle poked at the fire with a stick "Maybe you'd 
better get some sleep, son." 

He continued toying with the fire long after Mat- 
thews had stretched out and turned away from the 
light. What the boy had said about a hurried trial at 
Beaver Creek was not entirely untrue. With discovery 
of gold in the creek bed the town had taken on all the 
feverish airs of a mining camp, where the time of each 
individual was measured by so many ounces of dust. 
In their minds, too, perhaps, was felt the need for swift 
justice as an object lesson when old man Blaine was 
the third man to be shot to death and robbed while 
returning from the creek, 

A distinctive deer-hide poke had led to the arrest of 
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This year Autopnnni is 1st *i(h the 
newest in Christmas business ^Lfis. 
I m pressi ve items from iO£ id 
S 50.00. With personalized im prims 
for a lasrm^i rem inder, or without im- 
prints. Auto points ujinpL-iE new line 
meets your every gift need , . , appro- 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents «j shipping tlerks. For 
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young Ma It hows. His explanation 
lha( Blaine had given him the poke 
containing a few ounces of dust for a 
grubstake was rather weak in view of 
the fact he was apprehended a I a faro 
table. Then he had broken jail* 
cementing opinion of his guilt. 

When Cuttle had caught up with 
the boy on the Dakota plains he in- 
sisted his flight had been motivated 
by talk of lynehing. 

He also steadily maintained his 
innocence, admitting only he had 
not put Blaine's loan to the use it was 
intended, 

Sheriff Cuttle looked across the 
fire as Matthews, ttlirred onto his 
back. He saw the boy had Anally 
fallen asleep. With the wavering 
firelight softening the narrow lines of 
his face, erasing the weariness there, 
he looked even more youthful, any- 



thing but a killer. The deer hide poke 
and his flight, however, would con- 
stitute convincing enough evidence 
with the rough, direct-minded men 
who would try him, Their judgment 
was only too obvious. 

Cuttle absently glanced down at 
the rings in his hands. If Matthews 
were innocent he certainly did not 
wish to take him back to Beaver 
Creek where hanging seemed inevi- 
table. 

But to turn him loose, perhaps 
a potential killer, was also un- 
thinkable. Fresh in Cu/tle's mind 
were other smooth-faced hoys, even 
now blazing their names across the 
Southwest with six-go its All had one 
thing in common: Their appearance 
belied a ruthless disregard for 
human life. They killed coldly and 
without hesitation if it would profit 



Red hat p*« 
of 

the brave 





3* MOKE was billowing pungently 
through the burning forest. Flames 
leaped to the treetops, crowning 
them with fire. Conifers exploded 
and sent blazing limbs flying to start 
■a thousjintl other fires. Wind fanned 
the flames and ashes filled the air 

Then the Mesealero Apaches 
arrived! 

Wearing hard red hate, the 2/i-man 
team advanced on the fire, moving 
calmly, confining it, letting it eon- 
sumeitself. Nostrangei - to rlir w.iys 
of the forest were these Indian^. 

The Bed Hats were formed in 
1948 r when Forest Hanger A. B. 
Shields of the Mrsc.ilrro, N, M., res- 
ervation sent out a call for volunteers 
to form a first-class fire- fighting team. 
A number of young men, just re- 
turned from World War II — young 
men in whose veins flowed the proud 
blood of (ieronimo, Cochise, Vic- 
torio, and Naiche — responded to the 



appeal. Training was tough and re- 
lentless. In 1950 a great blaze ate 
hungrily through the forest near 
Pal onw Observatory on Mt. Wilson, 
in California. 

The Red Hate were flown to 
fight the fire — and gained their first 
national acclaim. 

From then on they were flown 
everywhere, to Kan Bernardino, to 
Trinity National Forest to Mendo- 
cino. Last summer, two crews beat a 
Are near BakcrsfU'kh Calif., and K ot 
no rest before a call came from 
Kaniksu National Forest in Idaho. 
From there they flew to Port Ange- 
les, Wash,, to fight fire in Olympic 
National Park. 

So good are the Indian fire-fighting 
crt'Ws that the Forest Service is 
spreading training to other reserva- 
tions that embrace the Hopis and 
Zunis, and other Apaches over the 
Southwest. JohnKmll 
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JUL 3 OF A SERIES 

on better selling, training, demonstration through photography 

Audio-visual methods pay off in many ways,, , 



Film operations For training and evaluation 

"Under normal conditions prevailing in a steel mi II— extreme heat, flying 
dust H sharp graphite . . . and in hot sun, rain, or freezing cold — our Cine- 
Kodak $p*ci«l 11 Camera has performed well. We have used it in many ways 
since it was purchased in 19^9 — filming old and new operating method* 
to show savings of importance to other district*; how to use safety equip- 
ment; refresher training courses; experimental use of new equipment fur 
study and evaluation; detailed manufacturing steps for educational pur- 

poses; proper housekeeping and maintenance methods and so oil." 

Vratu a tarf* fieri milL* 



I l Tobacco firm previews films in TV setting 

Wirh nine different brands of tobacco products to promote, this 
Virginia tobacco firm relies heavily upon TV film Commercials, 
Subject to the approval of the board of directors, previewing is 
done right in the board room. To simulate TV reception, a 16mm. 
Koda scope Pageant Sound Projector is mounted in a TV cabinet 
built into a wall of the room. Rear screen projection gives the TV 
footage the realism oi an actual telecast. Picture and sound quality 
are tops — rtporti thti mantt/^ctttrtr.* 



Pictures help sell bankers 

4, A pictorial presentation supplemented by a well-organised 
sales story is the most effective way to present our various serv- 
ices to banking prospects. 

"KodajJide Table Viewers are particularly helpful in our 
work. In fact, we would not consider putting a salesman on 
the road without one. W« looked over a number of visual aids 
l>efore deciding to use your product and have no reason to re- 
grer this decision." — Fn»n a mawtfacturer *f check iftttms.* 






"\*nit uji rcq lint 



These arc but a few examples of 
the ways in which Kodak Audio- 
Visual materials help husiness and 
industry to make and sell better 
products. For the name ofyournear- 
tsr Kiid.ik Audio-Visual iJcalcr, fill 
out and mail the Coupon at right. 



BUSINESS FILMS 

» , . d*monsrra f e , train, 
dramatize, self 



How TV network checks quality anif timing of film programs 

Network TV film programs and commercials involve important money. The 
quality of image and sound, of every subject, must be checked carefully, timing 
must he right to the second. To help with this job, a major TV network purchased 
six Tungsten Model 2? hast man 1 6mm. .Sound Projectors. One screens Kinescope 
commercials for time and sequence during station breaks. Two more screen all 
prints to be Kine scoped, checking quality of master prints. Two more are used in 
sponsor preview rooms, and the last one screens the complete show. 

These new machines provide theater quality images and sound through a pow- 
erful optical system and high-fidelity sound amplification. In constant use, they 
give viewers the very best from any 1 6mm. sound film— reports this TV wctuvrkS 



j EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y, 

IFIeot* wnd mn n a mt of marnl Kodak Audlo-Viiuol Dmal*r, alto cnmpUl* 
information en t*i» prftducti chacksd: . 1 6«im. mallBn-ptclvr* cimiroi 
U 1 6mm. toond projector! □ miniature ftill <om*rai 
. color iNd* p*e|#chon and fools- vie wan 
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ADDRESS CARDS 

versus 
Card Index 
Metal Address Plates 




Stenciled a rut indexed by any 
Standard Typewriter, they elimi- 
nate nine-tenths of the noise — one- 
half the bulk — four-fifths the weight 
and all the mess and jamming metal 
add less plates. 

Faster to file and vastly faster to 
prepare for the fiJes. 

Just compare these addressing 
Speeds with your me ml add resa plate 
addresHmy machine. The MNiuti 
$250 Model 1250 Add rewind Ma- 
chine prims 125 different add 
per minute and our J 1,100 Model 
5500 prints 200 different addresses 
per minute. 

An investment in a chance from 
metal address plates to Elliott Ad- 
dress Gauds wlli result In savings 
that will amount to from 259J. to 
30% of the investment eucry year 
thererthcr. 

There are 33 different Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machines priced from $50 
to 815,000. 



them. Did Matthews fall into this 
category? 

Would he murder a man for gold? 

His mind weighing this question, 
Cuttle cast the rings aside, suddenly 
losing his taste for learning their 
mystery- This other, this equation 
of life and death, he felt, might have 
an answer as simple, though elusive, 
as- the puzzles he enjoyed, Perhaps 
it„ too, could be solved with a slight 
twist, and with a far greater divi- 
dend. 

He frowned into the fire, * « * 

Dawn was a streak of silver climb- 
ing above the ridge, graying the 
desert. Two eagles wheeled high 
overhead, black specks darting across 
a steel-gray dome. Cuttle gave a 
final hitch to Matthews" saddle, nod- 
ding for him to mount. 

"You'll ride the rest of the way in 
front, son." 

Cuttle moved over and swept flat 
with his boot the smoking ashes of 
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the fire. He bent to retrieve the 
coffee pot. He never touched it. 

The full weight of Matthews' body 
smashed into him, .sending him 
sprawling in the dust. Cuttle rolled 
over to find himself looking up into 
the black bore of one of his own 
,45's trembling between Matthews 1 
hands. 

"Get up, SherifT," Matthews 
whispered, backing away. "Get up. 
and keep your hands away from that 
other gun." 

Cuttle got up h swearing softly and 
profusely, tasting blood where his 
lips had scraped the ground. As al- 
ways, he found a flutter racing up his 
spine when a gun. was centered on 
his middle, 

Matthews motioned with the gun, 
his eyes nervously roving between 
Cuttle's face and hands. "Unbuckle 
that belt! Do it slow- 1 ike, Sheriff, 
Real slow-like," 

Cuttle carefully wiped a trickle of 
blood from his chin. Slowly he shook 
his head. 4 'Can't do it son. Just can't 
do it." 

Matthews' sharp cheekbones glist- 
ened with sweat. "Unbuckle it, 
Sheriff!" he said hoarsely. "Un- 
lini kle if and lei it drop." 

Cuttle continued shaking his head. 
" Don't see how 1 can look a man in 
the face after this, son, Not and still 
be wearing this badge, Kinda proud 
of it, too, Being an old man maybe 
I won't be losing too much if I take 



a chance getting in one shot. Leave 
you here with me." 

Matthews' teeth suddenly chat- 
tered, as if a chill had seized him. 
"S-.HlH'rifT, don't he a friol! 1 can 
empty this before vour hand touches. 
. , . Sheriff!—" 

Cuttle had drawn his gun. slowly 
and firmly bringing it level and 
cocked. "Well, son? . . 

Matthews stared dumbly, as if 
hypnotized by the move. He did not 
resist when Cuttle moved over and 
withdrew the Colt from his limp 
hands. 

Cuttle's next move was to take a 
small key from his shirtpocket and 
unlock the handcuffs from Mat- 
thews' wrists. "If you're smart, son, 
you'll head into Texas territory for 
a spell. A year or two there and 
Beaver Creek won't remember noth- 
ing but the amount of gold that came 
from that creek bed." 

Matthews' eyes slowly came into 
focus, disbelief creeping into them. 
" You' re letting me ride off?" 

"Son." Cuttle said, "if you'd done 
old man Blaine in, my life would He 
a cheap thing for your freedom. 
You'd have pulled that trigger with- 
out a second thought If you couldn't 
put a bullet into me to save your 
neck you sure didn't put one in 
Blaine for a poke of dust. That don't 
figure right. What dot's figure is it 
would take a heap of thinking for 
one honest man to pull a trigger 
against another honest man." 

Matthews drew a deep breath, 
swallowing his feelings. ' l Isure. . , /* 
He hesitated. "Sheriff, don't (ell me 
you were testing me deliberate- like, 
letting me get hold of that gun?" 

"Think a young pup like you 
could get the best of a 40 year law- 
man?'* Cuttle growled. "Darn near 
bad (o push i( into your hands." 

"But suppose T had pulled — " 
Matthews paused and grinned sheep- 
ishly as he watched Cuttle slip 
cartridges into the gun. 

Cuttle nodded. "Be plumb loco to 
leave it loaded.. But if you had pulled. 




that trigger son, you'd have taken 
your chances in Beaver Creek." 

Later, after he'd watched Mat- 
thews wave a farewell from the ridge, 
S her iff Cuttle searched in the dust 
near the ashes of the fire. He finally 
located the rings. 

"Drat things," he muttered, slip- 
ping them into his pocket. "Get 'em 
yet." END 
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...IT'S THE NEW; FAIRBANKS MORSE 

TRAIN MASTER 

•*.the most useful locomotive ever built 



A single type of locomotive that can 
perform all the wide variety of 
motive power jobs found on every 
railroad — this is railroading^ most im- 
portant need today. 

I i i : I inks-Morse, [onp. serving the 
particular motive power requirements 
of America's railroads, has filled that 
need with the most powerful single- 
ongjny diesel locomotive on the rails 



today — the 2400- horsepower Train 
Master. Train Master is now demon- 
strating—on 10,000 miles of rail — 
What this new Fairbanks-Morse ver- 
satility means to efficiency on more 



than twenty leading railroads. 

Fairbanks-Morse Performance— 
so often the answer to Industry's 
problems. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
000 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago S, 111. 




Fairbanks -Morse 

□ name worfh remembering when yoir want rhe best 



DIISIL lOCOMOTIVFS AMD ENCINEi. HAM CA*S AND *APiSOA& ICkuip«(MT Mmwui 




YOU PROBABLY LIVE SOMEWHERE IN BETWEEN 




As you car imagine* there's a great deal of difference in these two cities 
in spite of their similar size. They arc centuries apart in age, and their 
customs are as diverse as their heritage. 

You would sec that quickly in the homes. True to New England tradi- 
tion, line hoines in Beverly, Mass,, usually have multi-pane mu mined 
windows gracefully curtained with white organdy. But in Beverly Hills, 
California, you'd hum to find small panes of glass. Great window walls 
open onto patios and terraced vistas. 

Such divergencies mean there must he available to each city an entirely 
different MippK of gla^s for glazing windows — a larger stock of small 
size* in Beverly, Mass., more emphasis on large sj/cs in Beverly Hill-.. 
That's one of the important functions performed by Libbey Owens ■ Ford 
Glass Distributors and Dealers. They must know their individual com- 
munities and have all the many kinds of elas,s eueh needs, 

Wherever you may live — between Beverly, Mass., and Beverly Hills, 
Calif. — it's a certainty that an L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer has 
studied local needs and stocked his warehouse with the types and si/,es 
of glass that may be needed to suit a community's needs. 



FOR QUALITY GLASS 
see your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer. 
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Crime fighters 

I want you to know how much T ap- 
p tec j ate the remark* published in the 
Article "Vigilantes in HomhurpH 11 and 
what a so rv id' I believe is being 1 per- 
formed by explaining to the business- 
men throughout the United States the 
purposes and aims of the Citizen's 
Crime Commissions. I feel that ours is 
a serioua undertaking and can be per- 
formed only with the cooperation of 
gmul business and industry, 

G. Lawhestce Keller 

MuHtttf/ny Director 

Wichita Crime Commission, Inc. 

Wichita, Kans. 

Real radii cob 

The article "Th« Real Radicals" im- 
pressed me because it outlines or differ- 
entiates very clearly between the ide- 
ologies so prevalent in the wurld today. 

1 think that it should lie .spotlighted 
for the American voters and will help 
our country more than a great part of 
our nations] defense- spending. 

Wm. H. Spencer 

Hot Spring*, Ark. 

Nontipper 

I have just read Morton Hunt'!; 
"How You Look to a Waiter." 

I have never believed in tipping. In 
my place of employment, one of my 
duties consists of acting as receptionist 
ami ushering sak'snu-n, customer* and 
other visitors into my employer's inner 
office. Should I then proceed to stand 
there with my hand out expecting a lip 
for this great service? I'm getting paid 
for it, so why should I? 

EtARaARA CAMSTRARO 

Hart ford, Conn. 

Third man theme 

The one 1 am concerned about is the 
third fellow, whose .status in social 
security is neither that of employer, 
nor employe. He is the innocent by- 
stander, caught between the millstones, 
who finds himself in the uncomfortable 
position of having to pay all the time, 
yet never is eligible to get any- 
thing in return. This class is made of 
farmers, ranchers, their widows and 
orphans, and many others. They have 
no stake in the SI 8 ,000,000,000 social 
security fund; and if I don't rnisfl my 
guess, they have contributed much 
sweat and toil to help build this fund. 

J. R. Day 

II intern, Tt'sa* 
Ore hid i lor Dorothy 

I have read many descriptions and 
articles about New York, but no writer 
has even approached Miss Kilgallen'.? 



wonderful gift of culling from the 
great metropolis the glory that is New 
York, to spread before the eyes of her 
readers. ["But I Want to Live Then"] 
Elizabeth F. Dyke 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

I enjoyed it very much, heing in 100 
percent accord with her on the subject. 

A.MITA RYLANOLlt 

Saint Paul, Minn, 

One thing I like about New Yorken 
la the way they immediately take you 
under their wings when ttu-y find 
you're an oulLamler. (Maybe that's 
why some visitors are lonely — they try 
to act too much like native*.) 

Anyhow, I think the visitors get all 
the breaks in New York. Much as I 
love it r I'd he afraid to move there for 
fear it would lose its charm for me. Vti 
prohahly trot mo I'd read the newspaper 
on the subway and walk past Radio 
City without stopping to look at the 
ice skaters. 

John Bark eh 
Toledo, OAU 

Being a native Dallasite and died-in- 
t he- wool Texan, it takes a "heap of 
doin' " to get the dust out of my eyes 
and beyond the Texas border + . .and, 
by golly, Miss Kilgallen's one-man 
Chamber of Commerce speech did it! 

Betty Watson 
Dallas, Terras 

Food and foreign policy 

Let's face the facta. Beef cattle arc 
way utf, dairying ig way off, grapes 
have been unprofitable, ccrcaU are 
being bolstered by the Government, the 
potato men have suffered terribly, and 
the prices to the consumer have not 
fallen commensurate with the decrease 
in prices to the producer. This is a 
dangerous situation. At the same time, 
there is starvation in lar^e *TBM of 
the world. 

All branches of our economy must he 
kept healthy if true prosperity can 
continue. If food will win a war, it 
seems to me that it should have a e/<iod 
chance to win a peace if backed by the 
proper foreign policy. 

Jesss D. Stockton 

County Superintendent of School* 

Bakersfield, Calif. 

Riejbt direction 

I have just completed 36 years of 
teaching and find that only recently 
many fine groups in business and indus- 
try, as well as labor, offer their services 
to remove instruction from the mere 
text book reliance. This is in the right 
direction. 

Melville J. Buyer 
Allcntawn, Pa. 



At your 
fingertips. 



EVERY MAN IN YOUR PUNT 




The NEW EXECUTONE 

intercom saves time, 
increases output! 

Add up all the time that'*. L>si by key 
prl^uiiH-l rutiiiinj: Junk and hntli fur 
information. Add up the time wuMcd 
1 1 y * »- j tell I ujard " b< >E 1 1 ri 1 1 r k * . " 

The New EXECUTONE turns this l»st 
motion into productive working time 
wjfli cmnmient, instant Miter tn-Kike 
contact. 

Get "Inside" Colls 
off your Switchboard 

Willi executose you talk to any de- 
partment a« often as necessary... fn-*- 
inj; your switchboard for "outtfde" 
rail-. Voices urc .mui/in^U crisp and 
clear. Low cost Executune quickly p*y* 
for itself in dozens of waya, Get the 
wlnde slitry— no nbli^ution ! 

Fxecu/o/re 



J0t 



COMMUNICATION UNO 1 
SOUND SYSTEMS 



KCBCUTONE, INC.. Dept. ]-2 
H '■ I -a mil'.!. .ii W V".. Y.kfl 17, N, V, 
Without obligation, please Send me data 
on Executant- for; 

□ INTKU-OfFICE COMMUNICATION 

□ 5VITCHIHUKD RELIEF 

i ! I'sruvri \mt rmnn motion 

□ LOCATIKC PERSONNEL 

* * , rrrar 

nut 



.itUiKt.<i<i„ 
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FIRM, FAIR 
AND PROMPT 
TAXWISE 



An accountant, skilled as a 
trouble shooter in business and 
govern ment, has taken over 
the Internal Revenue Service 
determined that taxes shall be 
collected courteously --- 
but completely 



T. Coleman Andrews demonstrates forms designed to 
teach tomorrow's taxpayers the how and why of taxes 



M SHREWD, hard-driving Vir- 
ginian with a "damn the torpedoes" 
sense of public service is. performing 
a singular miracJe in Washington, 

This explosively energetic person- 
ality, T. Coleman Andrews, is trans- 
forming a cranky old maid of a gov- 
ernment agency full of crotchety pet 
peeves and illogical soft spots into a 
fair maiden. The agency is the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Andrews is an experienced 
trouble shooter for both business and 
government. HLs most obvious trait 
is a tenacious independence. Years 
ago as Richmond city controller, he 
ordered the municipal utility to turn 
off a councilman's water unless he 
paid a long overdue bill. As the Vir- 
ginia auditor of public accounts, 
Mr. Andrews kicked with a planned 
accuracy the most sacred cowa of 
state politics — the county treasurers. 
He publicly investigated their ac- 
counts and revealed that 42 of the 
100 were in arrears. 

When a high party leader took 
Mr, Andrews aside to tell him the 
facts of political life, the auditor re- 
plied in a firm drawl, "Any party to 
stay in office must clean its own 
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house. It must enjoy public confi- 
dence. We both know the people fig- 
ure many of these treasurers :irr net 
damn good/' He proved this by put- 
ting several in jail. 

A short time ago, a friendly serin- 
tor warned him some people on Capi- 
tol Hill were unhappy at the way Mr. 
Andrews resisted political pressure 
on jobs and tax settlements. The 
senator concluded, "I'm going to ask 
the boys to give you time to get 
squared away before they shoot at 
you." 

Mr, Andrews replied, "Hell, no, I 
don't want to put anything off. I'd 
appreciate i( if you would call them 
together today and let me talk to 
them." 

The commissioner's message to 
the congressional leaders was short, 
blunt and persuasive. He said, "This 
Administration is on trial with the 
people. The Internal Kevt'mie .Serv- 
ice can break the Administration 
by running a shop ridden with 
incompetence and favoritism. Let me 
alone and you can boast how the 
Eisenhower Administration has 



By TRIS COFFIN 



taken the politics out of tax collet 1 E- 
ing. 

This kind of reasoning is why the 
President's preinauguration brain 
I rust chose Mr. Andrews. He is not 
a Republican or even a vocal Eisen- 
hower Democrat, but a conservative 
southerner of the Sen. Walter 
George stamp. Mr. Andrews fit the 
specification Mr. Eisenhower per- 
sonally laid down for commissioner 
of internal revenue. He asked for an 
independent on whom no one could 
Ih y a hand, an accountant of recog- 
nized eminence to untangle the 
snarls of tax collection,, an experi- 
enced government executive, and a 
bold spirit to resist the pressures to 
look the other way in certain tax 
r:ts4^ Mr, Andrews is the first certi- 
fied public accountant to hold the 
top tax collection post. 

Mr Andrews li;id been presirteril 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and won its 1947 award 
for the Herculean task of reorganiz- 
ing and putting on a sound fiscal and 
auditing basis the amazingly long 
list of government corporations. This 
had been listed as an impossible job 
even by the General Accounting 
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Are Kept Cleaner and Tidier with Cotton Towels* 



• The world's largest producer of rubber products, The 
Goodyear Tire St Rubber Company, manufactures a multi- 
tude of things for home and industry, from rubber heels 
iiitfl soles to eoiiYi'Vrir transmission The building 

of tires is, however, their biggest business, Shown above i-s a 
Goodyear white wall tire being removed from acu ring press. 

Back in '45 Goodyear installed continuous cotton towels 
in washrooms at Akron to help keep these busy service 
rooms cleaner and tidier. Goodyear nratnfrnawe supetvmm 
fin now mor* than satisfied thai cotton towels better serve their 
needs far efficient towel service* Their employees appreciate 
the greater comfort afforded by soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store, „ you can be aure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
pj i. muting employee morale, building customer good will, 
inn l easing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. 

For free booklet that (ells how cotton towel service will 
save you money and increase sanitation and efficiency, write 
Fairfax, 65 Worth Street, New York 13. Dept. N. 

Clean Cotton Towels . . . 

Sure Sign of Good Management 

A PRODUCT Of WIST SOJNT MANUFACTURING CO. - WEUINSTQN SEARS CO.. SELLING AQENT5, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 



Here's How 

Linen Supply Works . . . 

You buy nothing , , . your 
1 i an supply dealer sup* 
pHo» everything. The tow 
ru.it includes caLo lifts, pu.-k* 
up and delivery, provide! 
iiutomatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered tow eta and 
uniforms. (Juantiiie.i <;in 
be increased Of decreased 
on • hort notice. Local 
service ia li«t«d In your 
claaiifted book under LINEN 
SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY, 



Fairfax»'JRm>els 
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Offk e wKich asked him to do it. He 
had done an outstanding job as a 
management trouble shooter for the 
Navy and old War Department. He 
was chairman of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force on auditing and 
accounting in government. 

Just where this background places 
him as a tough or lenient tax col lec- 
tor mystifies many Washington tax 
experts and lawyers. 

Actually the key to Coleman An- 
drews" policy is to make sure the 
burdens of taxation fall equally and 
fairly. In con% r crsation, he says again 
and again, ' We want to be firm. fair, 
anrl prompt. But we will not be 
wishy-washy." 

Under his regime no taxpayer or 
class of taxpayers will be singled out 
for the kind of emotional vengeance 
alleged in the past. Nor will any tax- 
payer get preferred treatment be- 
cause his lawyer has some important 
private telephone numbers. 

In his pep talks to Internal Reve- 
nue agents across the country, Mr. 
Andrews repeatedly uses the words 
"fair" and "right/' 

Recently an assistant hesitantly 
outlined a proposed ruling, Mr. An- 
drews demanded, "Do you think it 
is right?" 

The subordinate after some hem- 
ming and hawing said he was sure in 
his own mind it was right, but he 
wanted reinforcement from above. 
"Is it fair?" Mr. Andrews insisted 
The other said it was. 
"Then/' Mr. Andrews said briskiv 
but not unkindly, "why ask me? 11 
it is fair and right, you go ahead. I'll 
back you up/' 

This was not just a show to im- 
press an aide. This is a deep-seated 
creed with Mr. Andrews. His own 
hoss. Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, supports him 
and has instructed the Republican 
National Committee to "lay off" 
needling the commissioner to ap- 
point politically favored tax collec- 
tors. The commissioner expects to 
stand behind his own subordinates 
in the same way. 

Another clue to how the Service 
for, as it was called before Mr. An- 
drews, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue) will rule on such controverted 
items as depreciation, accumulated 
surplus and expense accounts is the 
commissioner's philosophy on tax 
responsibilty. He repeatedly stresses, 
"We must explain to people why 
taxes are necessary to run the best 
system of government in world his 
tory. Citizenship isn't all privileges; 
it has important obligations, too/' 

But the best guide of all was Cole- 
num Andrews' shrewdly perceptive 
views of the weaknesses, and strength 
of the Service when he first took over 
last January. The first (numerically, 



rather than in importance) weak- 
ness was a wrecked morale among 
agents whose fame once rivaled the 
FBI. 

"My biggest job" Mr. Andrews 
told a friend, "is to banish the fear 
and apathy that hangs over this 
place. Good men have been suffo- 
cated by it; they had no stimulus. 
We've got to give them a new zest." 

Second, a by-product of the first, 
was a plague of buck passing. Agents 
were afraid to make decisions. All 
the review and executive channels of 
the Service became so clogged that 
thousands of taxpayers had millions 
of dollars tied up in controversy for 
months and even years. 

Today Mr. Andrews preaches to 
the agents, <H Make decisions, even if 
you make mistakes occasionally. Til 
always excuse an error of judgment, 
but FD never condone a failure to 
act." 

Third was the centering of power 
in the hands of a few Washington ex- 
ecutives. This created a lush field 




for a few Washington tax lawyers 
and accountants. 

Many Washington tax authorities, 
for their pari, regard Mr. Andrews' 
decentralization program and his 
reduction of post- review activities as 
a great mistake. They contend the 
agents in the field have not the train- 
ing or ability to make decisions in 
rumplic-.-jtwl cases and lhat the 
Service should build a corps of ex- 
perts in Washington to take over 
ih is burden . This viewpoint has won 
some important support. 

Mr. Andrews' comment is, "This 
argument is a serious reflection upon 
the competence of the field personnel 
of the Revenue Service. If it Were 
valid the field force would have col- 
lapsed long ago under the ponderous 
weight of the alleged superbrilliance 
of the headquarters staff. But it isn't 
valid. It's just an extension of the 
omniscient assumption, so thorough- 
ly discredited and rejected last No- 
vember, that Washington has a 
monopoly on knowledge and wis- 
dom. This Administration does not 
subscribe to that fallacious idea. We 
think that our field force, intelli- 
gently guided and directed from 
headquarters, will prove to the satis- 
faction of everyone that it is equal 
to the added responsibilities imposed 
upon it by the reorganization." 



Fourth, favoritism or special con- 
sideration for taxpayers for whom 
political leaders interceded. The 
commissioner's ideas on this were 
given to the American Institute of 
Accountants: 

"Our unique system of voluntary 
assessment can work only in a coun- 
try whose people are inherently hon- 
est and patriotic. Fortunately, hon- 
esty and love of country are among 
the strongest American traits, but 
human nature is pretty much the 
same the world over in that it does 
not take much corruption and favori- 
tism to cause even honest citizens to 
wonder whether the only way to get 
justice is to cheat a little themselves. 

"When things come to that pass, 
no voluntary system, no matter how 
skillfully conceived and worked out, 
will stand up. It doesn't take inge- 
nuity to stamp out corruption and 
influence. All it takes is just plain 
old-fashioned morality, steadfastly 
practiced and rigidly enforced. The 
present management of the Service 
is not in the market for influence and 
will not tolerate corruption in that 
or any other form." 

Fifth, a bias against business 
which apparently took root in the 
early 1930's. Mr. Andrews has no 
special sympathy for business; in 
fact he believes the average business 
with a good accounting system is 
much better able to determine its 
taxes and get a fair settlement for 
itself than the middle income tax- 
payer with three children and a mort- 
gage without positive Service help. 
But he does insist on fairness. Two 
recent rulings indicate this. 

On depreciation, he ruled that, 
once it has been determined and 
agreed to hy the company and agent, 
the Service cannot reconsider it un- 
less for cause. The agents should he 
guided in setting depreciation by 
normal business practices, and 
should not create some artificial fig- 
ure for horse trading with the tax-, 
payer on other items. 

Incidentally, Coinmissioner An- 
drews disapproves thoroughly of the 
old, winked-at practice of agents bar- 
gaining with taxpayers. 

It has been the custom among 
agents to tell a taxpayer, 'If you'll 
cut your expense account figure in 
half, rj] come down 2rS per cent on 
depreciation/' 

Mr. Andrews has been lecturing 
the agents' schools, "When you ex- 
amine a business tax return, don't 
pull figures out of thin air. Make a 
conscientious evaluation based on 
good engineering and audit compu- 
tations, and stick to it. The Internal 
Revenue Service is not a pawnshop 
where you haggle over the best bar- 
gain." 

Another revealing ruling along 
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Business pressure uncontrolled 
knocks many an executive out of 
the picture years before his time, 

Controlled business pressure 
means more productive days — and 
more of them. 

One sound way to hold business 
pressure under control is through 
greater two-way use of Telegrams. 
Telegrams case and speed the calm, 
orderly conduct of any business. 
No strain from snap decisions. No 
tension from exasperating interrup- 
tions. No worry over forgetting or 
mistaking important spoken messages. 

Telegrams are fast— clear— urgent 
. . . the courteous way to reach any- 
one, anywhere. They are concise — 
efficient— compelling . , . the strain- 
saving, money-making way to handle 
a day's work. 

If your plans call for being in "the 
best of good health" when your day 
for retirement comes up, Telegrams 
can probably help you. Use more 
of them . . . and encourage the people 
you deal with to do the same. 



WESTERN UNION 
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The "WIRM.ESS" INTERCOM 
for Home and Office Use 

VOCATRON 

U-S. For. 2,632 r &12 

JUST PLU G IN 
LISTEN 

You con move VOCATRON from 
ploce to place a* simply 01 a light 
lundi box . . . plgtj it into any itondard 
105-120 volt AC or DC outlet and 
folk through your lighting <ircuils. 
Con even be used between separate 
builtfmgi itr V «d hy fh, seme tram- 
former. Needs no extra wiring or 
ifljlolfatfon of any kind — w^ighi only 
J lbs. r end uki fen eleciricify than 
an ordinary light bufb. 

You"H find VOCATftON amoiingly 
versatile. Keep in constant touch with 
your entire establishment, os though 
you were in several places ol once. 
Save* time, *t* pi , Cv i s C(M t t . Fixed 
transmit position mokes VOCATION 
ideal "baby jitter" or sick roam 
"nurse." See VOCATRON, today, at 
your local rodio r appliance, office 
iupp|y r or deportment store. Or relyrn 
coupon below for deicriptive fofder. 

YOUR & UILDlN fL 

Di4.[nit k4 Nimtairo 

if IfctMPt tlBBaabH 
t4KfMnl mt Bivlil Uek 

— W StrHMt. Co» 
RlMVd irt Dniliro 
ii*i\wi-!Umm% Hi. 




VOC ALINE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 
S3l Vecalin* »uNdin B , Old &aybrg«k H Conn. 



jWfafi«o*™ ff afcflvf VOCATION. 



STMIT, 



art 4 zone. 



these ^imi: lines was on the expense 
account. Rather lhan :in agent 
blandly saying. "I'm troing to knock 
50 per cent off your expense ac- 
count." he must have a factual Kwii 
for his action. 

The commissioner in his own 
colorful way raised the roof some 
time ago when he heard of a revenue 
agent who simply told a company, "I 
am going ten disallow your entire re- 
search and development figure un- 
less you present me with thr detailed 
proof." Mr. Andrews' point was that 
it was up to the agent to dig up the 
facts, rather than to shift all this 
hurden on the taxpayer. 

He also sympathized with the tax- 
payer who confided to Secretary of 
thr> Treasury Humphrey ,il hmcb, 
'Tve been trying to get up nerve for 
two years to write the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and ask them if another 
way to file my business return might 
be better. But I'm afraid if I write, 
I II be hooked for a larger tax." 

Sixth, an attitude that the tax- 
payer is always wrong, Mr. Andrews 
quipped recently, "Congress alone 
i in lake the 'sur' out of surtaxes. Rut 
it"s within the Service's power to put 
'sir' into the collection of taxes, and 
that is just what we intend to do." 
He believes the tax agent should be 
regarded as a friend arid counselor 
and has made this rule, "(live the 
taxpayer the benefit of the doubt, 
unless you have the facts to prove 
he is wrong." 

To make this viewpoint stick, Mr. 
Andrews has quietly removed from 
the Service's employe efficiency rat- 
ing the time-honored practice of 
extra points for extra taxes collected. 

Seventh, n tendency of the Service 
to write its own law. To overcome 
this, Mr. Andrews has set up a liai- 
son with the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation and its 
portly expert of experts, Colin Stam. 
When there is some douht as to just 
what Congress meant in a tax law, 
the Service will consult the Joint 
Committee instead of sitting down 
in a mind-reading in. ■■ 

Eighth, in th** past the Service has 
narrowed its enforcement to a rela- 
tively few taxpayers and let literally 
millions escape. To test this theory, 
the Service made some simple 
checks. In one town, all those listed 
in the yellow pages of a telephone 
directory were checked to see if they 
had filed tax returns, A surprisingly 
I nue per cent had not This same 
test was made of first voters in an- 
other place, employes of a particular 
factory in another. All tests turned 
up potential taxpayers who, through 
ignorance, i ndifference or malicious- 
ne<s failed to report their income. 
These omissions could bring in "sub- 
stantial revenue," 
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Mr, Andrews is widening the base 
in another way — by using the 
sampling technique on a large scale. 
Heretofore, the only returns closely 
examined were those where an agent 
raised a point of doubt on the lower 
level. A taxpayer who persuaded the 
:igen| to see the i8AUe hi.-, way would 

not be rechecked. But his rival across 
the strive might be stuck with an ad- 
ditional $5,000. In the widespread 
uise of the sampling method, no one 
can buy security from investigation. 

The commissioner told a congres- 
sional committee the goal is to ex- 
amine 2,500,000 individual income 
tax returns out of the 55,000,000 
total. A total of 125,000 Torni 1040 
business returns with adjusted gross 
incomes of $30,000 and up and non- 
business incomes of $50,000 and up 
will be examined. A million and a 
half Form 1040s with adjusted gross 
income between S 10,000 and $30,000 
will be screened, and low paid per- 
sonnel will .sort fj"!,r)00,000 returns 
into productive and nonproductive 
groups. Those marked "productive" 
will Iw screened by more competent 
personnel. 

The one great strength Mr. An- 
drews found in the Service when he 
leaked around was the accumulated 
knowledge of the career employes. 

"If it were not for these people,' 1 
he told a friend, "we would not have 
a federal tax system today. If any- 
one tries to knock out Civil Service 
for this Service Til have to go to bat 
strongly to keep it." 

On the basis of these observations, 
tlie commissioner has roughed out a 
general program of both "brain 
washing" and face lifting. The first, 
to him, is by far the most important. 

The "brain washing" is to give the 
agents initiative and zest, school 
them thoroughly in the new "give 
the taxpayer the benefit of the 
doubt" philosophy, and a long-range 
educational program for taxpayers. 
The chief instructor is T Coleman 
Andrews himself. Ever since he took 
office, the commissioner has been up 
and down the country talking to both 
agents and taxpayers. His candor, 
southern charm and chest-out pride 
in government service are most per- 
suasive. 

His favorite project is high school 
training with specially prepared kits 
and blown-up tax forms. 

"This will pay big dividends long 
after my name is forgotten," he says 
proudly. "We are teaching tomor- 
row's taxpayers why they must pay 
to keep their Government strong, 
and how to pay/' 

The Andrews face lifting is to cut 
all but the enforcement staff to the 
bone ( he wants 680 new enforcement 
agents on the theory every dollar 
spent on enforcement brings in $15 
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REVOLUTION FOR MASS MAILERS! 

ON A TYPICAL MAILING . . . 

INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE 




INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE 
prepares one hundred thousand pieces 
of mail for only $77.00 or lit per thou- 
sand! If this sounds unbelievable— remem- 
ber, it's because a machine executes all the 
intricate mailing operations , . » gathers up 
to eight enclosures, inserts them in en- 
velope, moistens and seals flap* meters 
postage or prints indicia, counts total mail- 
ing and stacks the finished pieces. With 
ease and accuracy, one machine handles 
from 3,000 to 4,000 pieces per hour. 

Compare these figures with present 
costs — it*s easy to estimate savings. And 
for further information about Inserting & 
Mailing Machine, write for the illustrated 
folder— Reducing Mailing Costs by 80%. 



INSERTING AND MAILING MACHINE CO 

phillipsburc, new jersey 




M4J.S fM¥tLO« 



COUNT* I %TAt*i 
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WHY HEAT THIS 




WHEN YOU WANT H EAT HERE? 




THERMO BLOC 

DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS 

Keep hftctt in production areas , . . 

don't waste it in roof Iruit**! 

Thermo bloc Heaters will 
cut heating costs in the 
moat hard -to -heat build- 
ing. High heating efficien- 
cies— 82 -86% -are ac- 
complished without ex- 
pensive boiler, ducts, 
p ipes, radiators. difT users, 
etc. Completely self- 
contained, they can be 
placed anywhere, moved 
anywhere — are 100% 
salvageable. 

Mcdil SCO lOW FUR CONSUMPTION 

Thermo blocs have high- 
est heat efficiency with lowest fuel 
consumption. Burning either oil 
3>r gas, they heat the coldest spot 
in minutes . . . keep warm, live, 
invigorating warmth flowing to 
your productive areas ... no 
wasted heat in roof trusses ! 

CUTS HEATING COSTS 

Thermoblocs are cutting heating 
costa in such hard-to-heat com- 
mercial and industrial buildings 
as skating rinks, showrooms, ga- 
rages, factories, foundries, truck 
terminals, etc. 

For template ditolli en how to lower your 
henNnfl coiH, use th» coupon fetlow, 

THERM09LOC DIVISION 

PRAT-DANIEL 

Manufacturers of famous 
P-0 Power Plant Equipment 
1-9 Meidew St., S. Narwalk. Conn. 



CORP. 



PI AT-DAMEL COR". 

^.""f 1 •» tt***it- on how to lower m V 



Company. 



to S20 >, reduce the Interna] Revenue 
regions from 17 to nine, place audit 
activities into one rather than three 
departments and build up the audit- 
ing side of the Service, decentralize 
nil hut the top management opera- 
tions, and de-emphasize the legalis- 
tic approach to tax rol letting. 
Some of the other reforms are; 
Relieve some 30,000,000 taxpay- 
ers, or roughly half, from riling 
separate returns. This would require 
congressional action and would 
mean putting the new electronic 
wizard computers in the Social 
Security Administration. When in- 
come is reported for Social Security, 
the tax would be calc ulated, checked 
with fh, vulhhnkunf? statements, and 
the taxpayer sent either a bill or a 
refund- This, of course, would ap- 
ply only to taxpayers whose entire 
income comes from wages or salaries 
and who choose to claim the stand- 
ard deduction. The greatest objec- 
tion to this innovation comes from 
the welfare purists who object to 
identifying social security with taxa- 
tion in any way. 

This program would also speed up 
northing by a combined audit of a 
business house fur income taxes, ex- 
cise taxes, and social security. 

A simplified tax form is also in the 
works, hut this, too, requires a nod 
from Congress. 

More and simpler advance rulings 
are published in the Internal He ve- 
nue Buiit'tin which can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Government Printing Office 
for S3.2S a year. Individual taxpay- 
ers looking for rulings in doubtful 
cases are being invited to write the 
commissioner. 

In long delayed cases, where the 
delay is plainly the Government's 
fault, interest on unpaid taxes should 
not be assessed for the entire period, 
and the commissioner has so sug- 
gested to the Treasury Department, 
When an agent disagrees with a 
company's audit, he must advise the 
taxpayer then rather than bring it 
up later. 

All compromise settlements will 
be published. 

Liens will be filed on delinquent 
taxes only as a last resort, 

Appeals will be speeded up by 
creating an informal conference and 
arbitration practice on the lower 
level, Mr. Andrews was shocked to 
discover that almost Sl.lJW.lXHKHMj 
was involved in pending appeals at 
the end of the last fiscal year, and 
conferences were 18 months distant. 

Taxpayer service will be expanded 
by sending agents to large factories 
and places of business and an almost 
round-the-clock advisory service in 
the revenue offices. When the be- 
fuddled taxpayer enters the Federal 



Building, he will be greeted by a 
cheerful information officer who will 
ask him his problem. If the taxpayer 
has only one question, he will be sent 
to a fast-moving line; if he has a 
complicated problem, to another 
line. 

There will also be a telephone 
service for those who cannot come 
personally to the office. This new 
"service with a smile" will run until 
midnight five nights a week during 
rush times. 

Finally, Mr. Andrews has ordered 
that the old tax cases gathering dust 
in the Service he settled on a "rea- 
sonable compromise" basis, m the 
Government will get the revenue and 
the services of those tied up in these 
cases can be utilized on current 
cases. 

Just how far he will be able to go 
in this program is a question. Any 
man as vigorous and hard driving as 
he makes enemies. Today, a cam- 
paign of rumor and whisper about 
his assistants is making the rounds 
of the Capitol cloakrooms and cock- 
tail bars. 

There are, too, acknowledged ex- 
perts cm taxation who sincerely be- 
lieve Mr, Andrews' greatest mistake 
is putting so much (rust in (he indi- 




vidual agent. According to this view, 
the agent will always take the course 
of least effort and resistance, that 
even today agents have overlooked 
at least SI ,000,000,000 of deficiencies 
and allowed Questionable refunds, 

Mr. Andrews is sagacious enough 
to realize all this. He knows he is 
playing for big stakes. Some weeks 
ago, after he found he was in error 
in an argument with Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Marion R Fol- 
som before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, he said with a wry 
smile, "When I make a bloomer, I 
make a big one." 

But he is compelled to keep hard 
on his course, because he has private 
assurances that fxjth the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury agree 
with the taxpayer who wired Mr. 
Andrews: 

"It will be almost a pleasure now 
to pay taxes to an honest and efficient 
administrator. Please see that the 
poor taxpayers can at least keep 
their sporrans." 

As a man of Scotch ancestry, Mr. 
Andrews knows that "sporrans" are 
Scotch purses, end 
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FOR CHEMICALS — CERAMICS — SIEEL — METAL PROCESSING — PETROLEUM 
— TEXTILES — PAPER — FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIE 



More Help 
$315,000 Cheaper 

f Continued from page 29} 
down the view of businessmen in his 
area: 

''This organize tirnt believra the 
Department should not become a 
crutch for business; that the trend 
should he to discard all element of 
subsidy to business. For example, 
the idea of a big new division within 
(he Department to help sales depart- 
ments Hclt more got wis- -,js n milliter 
to threatened deflation — seems to be 
just another evidence of our national 
tendency to ask the Government to 
bail us out of our difficulties. What's 
wrong; for producers and distributors 
to depend upon the brains they have 
hired in sales departments to de- 
velop new ideas and techniques? If 
the Department can help with sta- 
tistical information, in time, that 
would be fine, but any other gran- 
diose pl.-in. we think, would mean 
only a lot of additional employes 
making work Frtr themselves and 
t reating new problems for business.^ 

Mr. Booth carefully cheeked 
i hmnhtT of i -om meree leaders across 
the country and arranged talks with 
the Department's top brass. He pro- 
posed a co-op field service Kprr-.irlirig 
into every corner of American busi- 
ness life, 

THE outcome of these talks was a 
meeting last April 30 of chamber of 
commerce managers, representing 
every state and business area, with 
Under Secretary of Commerce 
Walter Williams, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration James C. 
Worthy, a go-getter from Sears Hoe- 
burk, .iinl Mi'. Hayward, director of 
the Department's field service. 

Mr. Williams explains*] the pen 
ernl policy of the new Admin istra 
tion, it neither wished to treat busi- 
ness as a stepchild, or let it come in 
and completely run the show. The 
Eisenhower Administration wanted 
a working partnership with business. 

A chamber secretary spoke up: 
"The Department's empire building 
in its field service is w.-iHtcful. It. floes 
not bring the Department as close to 
the business community as a co-op 
program with local chambers would 
do." 

Mr. Booth outlined the U\ S. 
Chamber's philosophy, "It's our re- 
sponsibility to lead local, state and 
regional chambers of commerce and 
trade organisations in being useful 
to the federal Government, and in 
encouraging private initiative/ 11 

All the representatives of private 
trade organizations O.K/d a pro- 
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Fielden Electronic Measuring. Record- 
ing and Controlling Instrument* are 
finding ever increasing use in control 
and indication of process variables, so 
necessary in modern instrumentation, 
Unless you really need instru moni- 
tion, of laboratory precision ( w hit h in- 
variably costs more 1 simplified Ficldcn 
Industrial insrru mentation assures all 
the accuracy you ean use, with worth- 
while savings in initial cost and main- 
tenance. For example: 

Tekolog Electronic Recorder Ls .urur.irc 
to ± 1% of full scale or better. Only 
*i principal unir* in the instrument. 

T*kTor El« Ironic Level Control i* a de- 
pendable level-limit controller or indi- 
cator for nearly any material, Accurate 
ip i'c" change in liquid level. 



Tefstor Electronic Level Indicator meas- 
ures continuously, with accuracies of 
± 2 r r, the levels of liquids*, viscous 
fluids, powders or granular solids. 
Readings can be recorded at distances 
greater than one mile. 

Ficldcn electronic level instruments 
have no moving parts— no diaphragms 
—no floats— no pneumatic or hydraulic 
piping Circuitry is simplicity itself, 
and only one vacuum rube is required- 
Measuring electrode and instruments 
are easily installed. Write for full in- 
formation today. 



see rnh.s-m.DES display at 

THE NATIONAL INSTRUMENT 
SHOW SEPT. 21 2 5 — CHICAGO 




lOBEtTSHAW-FULTON C0NT«OL$ COM PANT * 2920 NORTH FOURTH ST. * PHILADELPHIA, PA, 



posal to enlarge the co-op field offices. 

This meeting, in effect, set the 
policy for the Department. Soon 
afterwards Secretary Weeks, in a 
speech, rejected "paternalism- -con- 
trols, regul a t io oh , a 3 locations and gov- 
ernment handouts," and told a sales 
executives' convention: "Doubting 
Thomases of our enterprise system 
may point to adjustments to follow 
eventual defense cutbacks. But smart 
salesmen's eyes light up with antici- 
pation as they think of new markets, 
better packaging, premium offers, 
special sales and the growing cus- 
tomer interest in multiple unit pur- 
chases. They see limitless prospects 
in the shifts from farm to city and 
from tenement to suburban homes; 
the high rate of personal inmrrie; the 
prolonged life span and the boom 
in babies. They know of innovations 
and inventions frozen on drawing 
boards until war production ends. 
They foresee the infinite possibilities 
of research and the expansion of 
hydroelectric power, chemistry, jet 
propulsion and atomic energy," 

The Government, for its part, 
would open the door of its vast re- 
search and training program to busi- 
ness. That is where the co-op field 
offices, dotting the U. S. map like 
street lights seen from the air, come 
in — as distribution tenters. 

Soon after the April meeting, the 
Department drew up an official 
agreement for the co-op offices, and 
presented it to active chambers and 
similar organizations. Under the 
agreement, the Department would : 

Hh l. Provide without charge to the 
co-operating agency such Depart- 
mental publications, statistical data 
and reports as may be found of value 
to business in the particular area 
served. , . . 

"2. Provide, through the nearest 
field office of the Department, such 
assistance as the co-operating agency 
may request in providing prompt 
service to manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, retailers, the service trades, 
financial institutions, and trade pub- 
lishers and associations, on such 
foreign and domestic trade prob terns 
as come within the purview of the 
statutory responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce." 

The co-operating agency agrees 
to; 

"1. Assign an appropriate officer or 
other staff member the responsibility 
for the co-operative office activities, 
and notify the Department when 
any change is made in the person 
assigned. 

"2. Provide such files, equipment 
and other office facilities as may be 
necessary properly to handle the 
reference material furnished. 

"3. Through bulletins, press re- 
leases, or other appropriate means, 
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publicize the services and publica- 
tions of the Department available to 
the business public through the co- 
operative office, and make such an- 
nouncements as may appear to be 
desirable on new accessions. 

U A. Serve all inquirers without re- 
gard to industrial, trade and politi- 
cal affiliations and regardless of 
whether inquirers are members of 
the co-operating organization, 

"5. Refer to the appropriate field 
office for further action any inquiries 
coming within the general scope of 
the Department's functions and re- 
sponsibilities." 

The great wealth of material pour- 
ing in from Washington to guide a 
curious businessman amazed many 
co-op offices. Actually, and few out- 
siders know it, the United States 
Government is a vast, complex cor- 
poration operating many businesses 
and employing good brains. For 
years the Government has operated 
behind a silken curtain of suspicion. 




Now, with this curtain torn down, 
Carlton Hayward has been bustling 
about digging up new facta for busi- 
ness. He told one associate in awe: 

"It's appalling to me that all this 
wealth has been lying up on the 
shelf/' 

He heard, for example, from a 
co-op office in the Southeast that 
poultry raisers wondered if there was 
not some use for chicken feathers. 
Prowling about, Mr. Hayward dis- 
covered that the Army's Quarter- 
master Corps had developed a coat 
lining from chicken feathers. In a 
trip to the Bureau of Standards, he 
found a wet strength paper made of 
short pulp and resin bond. It was 
created for Army maps. Co-op offices 
in Chicago, Atlanta and Boston 
snatched it up. An insurance corn- 
puny wanted to try it for policies, bo- 
cause many are destroyed by flood. 
A manufacturer wanted to produce 
a waterproof shopping hag, another 
aprons, and still a third wanted to 
try the new moisture- resistant paper 
for billboards. 

In Boston, the showing of a gov- 
ernment-invented flowmeter was as 
big a hit as "South Pacific" on 
Broadway. This instrument mea- 
sures the flow of liquid or air through 
a pipeline without going into the 
pipe. The Harvard Medical School 
was excited at the possibility of mea- 
suring the flow of blood without surg- 



ery. A dairy executive wanted to try 
it to measure the flow of milk. 

Today, Mr, Hayward is still hunt- 
ing through the corridors of govern- 
ment science and says in wonder, 
"Why, we haven't even scratched the 
surface." 

In addition to this special infor- 
mation, the co-op offices regularly 
receive informative government ma- 
terial. This treasury includes trade 
leads, export and import practices, 
federal procurement and contracts, 
standing of foreign businesses, mar- 
keting and research data. For ex- 
ample, a baby clothes manufacturer 
wanting to expand will want to know 
areas where the most babies are born. 
It is right there on the shelf in the 
U. S. Bureau of Census 'County 
and City Data Book." The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has a mountain 
of 252,000 technical reports. 

Those in the co-op offices include: 

The "County and City Data 
Book" giving detailed information 
on area, population, agriculture, 
banking, finances, government, em- 
ployment, construction, education, 
family income, housing, labor, vital 
statistics, manufacturing, trade and 
services, and climate. 

The monthly newsletter, Techni- 
cal Reports, giving new developments 
in government research. One co-op 
office, through this newsletter, was 
able to steer a manufacturer into a 
good thing. One third of the plant 
was idle because of a cutback in de- 
fense orders. The manufacturer was 
tipped off to a ceramic-coated steel 
developed by the Hureau of Stand- 
ards. He is now using the idle ma- 
chines to manufacture ceramic- 
coated auto mufflers. 

"Government - Owned Inventions 
for Free Use " a listing of the 3.658 
inventions open for private exploi- 
tation. 

"Selling the U. S. Market," a mar- 
keting guide book. Some of the head- 
ings are Keys to Successful Selling, 
Consumer Market Facts, Channels 
of Supply, Why Manufacturers Fail, 
Distribution Channels, How Much 
for Advertising, Steps to Successful 
Selling, The articles are written hy 
recognized business leaders. 

Other publications are: National 
Income — a survey of current busi- 
ness, Regional Trends in U. S. Econ- 
omy, Markets After the Defense Ex- 
pansion, Selecting a Store Location, 
Merchandise Display. How Manu- 
facturer a Reduce Their Distribution 
Costs. Developing and Selling New 
Products, Opportunities in Selling. 
Record Keeping for Retail Stores, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, and a 
catalog of all Department publica- 
tions, 

As a different type of service, the 
co-op office brings together manufac- 
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tuners with government contracts 
and subcontractors. The Altoon^„ 
Pa. t office, for example, had a call 
from a machine fihop in a nearby 
town with two idle awedging ma 
c hinos. Where could work be found 
for them? The files of government 
information revealed that a Navy 
conlrarlor in Philadelphia making 
cAtapults for aircraft carriers was be- 
hind schedule — for lack of two 
swedging machines. 

THIS flow of federal information to 
the grass roots is just one side of the 
service. Assistant Secretary Worthy 
h:is exp Limed. "We want lo know 
the com plaints and ideas of business 
at the grass roots. Every day deci- 
sions come up that we could meet 
nutrv competently if we knew how 
they would affect business, area by 
area. The co-op field offices Rive us a 
real chance, for the first time, to mea- 
sure business reaction accurately." 

Incidentally, one of Mr. Worthy's 
pet projects for the field offices is to 
steer older workers into pntdurtive 
channels. One of his favorite stories 
is of the older worker who wanted to 
open a small electrical appliajn > 
store and came to the co-op office 
for advice. He was told the field was 
too crowded, but, by the way, be 
might want to manufacture sleeping 
bags using the new chicken feather 
material as a lining. He snapped up 
the idea and now has a problem keep- 
biR up with the demand. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
gards the eo-op offices as the main 
apparatus in a system of mutual en- 
richment between Government and 
business. As a part of this program, 
teams of Commerce experts in 
foreign commerce, domestic trade 
and census are attending regional 
meetings giving information and 
gathering it 

But moat satisfying of all are. the 
letters and reports coming in to Mr. 
Hay ward's office telling of activities 
— . . plans to set Up a concrete 
plant in Socorro. We gave data on 
housing, population, wholesale and 
retail sales, names of New Mexico 
manufacturers able to supply needed 
molds and forms . . . queries on mail 
order business, a business consulting 
office, tobacco and candy business, 
trailer court, novelty mail order, 
restaurant r new fiower shop, and we 
provided practical studies, business- 
aids, operating ratios, business cheek 
lists and other guides. , . . Through 
effort of this office, four truck loads 
of insecticide for Mexico cleared 
with minimum of delay at Browns- 
ville * 

All this fits in like a bass accom- 
paniment to Secretary Weeks" tune. 
'Our job is lo give practical help, 
not handouts to business?"' END 



NEW COLD-PROCESS ROOFING 




• • . STAYS fifadttG F0R 
EXTRA YEARS OF LIFE! 

Buildings like these * * * all 
over America, are re- roofing 

AT% COST 

with the New Tropical System 

Here's a better roof: Tropical "s specially pro- 
cessed triple-thick felt is laid in Tropical Roof- 
k oter, an ashefitofi-rein forced cold ■ process roofin g 
cement, and coated with the same material. 
The Roofkoter penetrates the felt, forms a last- 
ing, plastic bond. You're all set for any weather 
— the roof expands and contracts with tempera- 
ture changes. No powdering, blistering, crack- 
ing or drying out. 

Here's 50% n*sl saving: You get extra years of 
trouble-free, weather-tight roof life. Yvu use 
supervised, unskilled labor. No special equip- 
ment, no high-priced special ihIm, no fire haz- 
ards, when you re-roof with the Tropical Cold- 
Procetw System I 

rnCC ' Your butintfi tvlterhead requvit brings a 
FREE «0f>y «*f '"Saving Gld RaoF&." <>el ihese money- 
laving foctt! Write today! 

THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL COMPANY 

1I34-122S W. 70fJi St., Clivtland 2, Ohio 
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JIM GnCCNftOCl? 



Nine out of ten of our 
combat aviators now learn 
their primary flying 
at bases run by civilians 



is their 



3TFUPPED lo the waist, the top 
half of his brown coveralls knotted 
around his hips, a man stood staring 
out of a small glass-enclosed coop 
mounted on a light truck. Parked 
far out on one end of an airstrip in 
North Carolina, ho was watching a 
small training piano hearing the in- 
signia of thy United States Air Force 
come in for a landing. Tn one hand 
he clutched a blinker signal pistol, in 
the other, a ha If -empty bottle of 
Coke. 

As the plane neared the landing 
strip, the man put down the Coke and 
watched carefully. The plane was 
flown by a student pilnl, Abruptly 
the man raised the blinker pistol, 
pointed it at the plane and triggered 
rapidly. 

The engine roared and the plane 
began to climb away. The student, 
coming in too high, had been ordered 
off for another try. 

The ground control operator at 
S tailings Air Base, Kinslon. N, C, 
is one of a relatively few civilians 
responsible today for the training of 
our military pilots. Ar.tu.ally, he is a 
flying instructor assigned to ground 
control on a mixtion basi*. He is 
attached to one of nine contract 
primary flying schools scattered 
around the country. 

These srh«o!s are producing about 
7,200 aviators a year, future pilots of 
our jet fighters and bombers, our 
transports and service planes. These 
7,20*; represent roughly 30 per cent 
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of all the military pilots trained in 
this country earh year. 

Civilian schools ;uluully have 
existed since 1939. They were dis- 
continued with the end" of World 
War II, and from late 1945 until 
early 19r>l (he Air Force handled ltd 
own training, Then the need for 
more pilots led to (he opening of nine 
schools. The designation ,L Air Base'' 
rather than "Air Force Base" identi- 
fies eight of them ;is ttonmili1.:iry 
fields. 'Hie ninth serves a dual pur- 
pone. 

Operation at these fields is civilian 
throughout, with the military sitting 
in mainly in a supervisory capacity. 
The operators are independent busi- 
nessmen, most of whom have been in 
aviation for 20 or more years, Al- 
most without exception, they are 
pilots with thousands of flying hours 
to their credit 

All nine air bases are identical in 
operational procedure. One is at 
Maiden, Mo.; two are in Georgia, 
at Bninhridge nnd Moultrie; two in 
Florida, at Bartow and Marianna; 
and one each at Kington, N. C, 
Columbus, Miss., Hondo, Texas, and 
Marana, Ariz. The Air Forre oper- 
ates a tenth at San Angelo, Tex; is. 
but this school is a starirLirdix.-itjuri 
base to test new aircraft and flight 
training curricula. 

The Air Force also operates a pilot 
instructor's school at Craig Air Force 
Base near Selma, Ala. All civilian 
instructors first go to Craig to learn 



the Air Force's own methods of 
teat hi ng. 

The Government or, in some cases, 
the local community owns (he buses 
but leases them to the operators un- 
der contract, hence the designation 
Contract Primary Flying Schools. 
The Air Fort e? buy* the training just 
as it buys fighters and bombers from 
private aircraft manufacturers. 

Cadet3 come to the contract 
schools from the Air Force prcftighl 
school at Lackland, Texas. Four 
sources provide cadets: the regular 
Air Force ranks, ROTC units, West 
Point and Annapolis, and the col- 
legia* from which a kiy may mine m 
a volunteer without previous mili- 
tary affiliation 

Candidates from outside the serv- 
icr must have had two years of col- 
lege education or its equivalent. 
Those from within the service must 
have had at least a high school edu- 
cation and pass an aptitude test. To 
get 1,000 cadets, the Air Force 
screens 1,677 candidates. 

A cadet must be between 19 and 
26 Vfc years old when he enters train- 
ing. As a cadet he gets $105 per 
month, les.4 whatever payroll deduc- 
tions he may choose. Getting him 
combat- ready costs the Government 
$60,000 or more. His tour of active 
duly is three years aft+>r completing 
his training. 

The schedule is not for weaklings. 

It begins with 12 weeks at Lack- 
land where the cadet studies Air 
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Force operations,, management and 
law, geography, supply, leadership 
and how to conduct himself as an 
officer. 

He spends 220 hours in the class- 
room. He films illustrating vari- 
ous phases of military activity, 
listens to lectures. 

At contract school he begins 26 
weeks of 1ft- hour days. Classroom 
work continues: 2rK) hours of instruc- 
tion in navigation, aerodynamics, 
theory of flight and meteorology 
under teachers who, like the flight 
instructors, are men with years of 
experience and technical training. 
Mornings or af ternoons according 
to his schedule — are spent in the air. 

Everything at the base is precision 
and snap. Cadets march to classes, 
to the flight line, to mess, stepping off 
to the cadence called by a student 
leader picked from among them on 
I the basis of leadership and profi- 
ciency in training. 

Here, as one newly arrived cadet 
said, "We get our first real look at 
that little yellow monster." 

He meant the light Piper Cub, 
which the Air Force prosaically calls 
the PA- 18. 

Each cadet gets 145 hours of flight 
training, 25 of them in the PA-18; 
120 hours on the heavier and faster 
North American T-6 trainer, a 600 
horsepower fighter- type craft. 

Having soloed first the Cub, then 
the T-6, the cadet goes on to jets, 
which are at regular Air Force 
transitional bases in various parts of 
the country. It is at these bases, 
called basic schools, that the cadet 
finally gets his wings and becomes an 
officer. 

The primary program is geared to 
the requirements of the Air Force for 
combat pilots. Although military 
necessity governs the number of 
cadets, each school has approxi- 
mately 475 students going through 
at the same time. The work load is 
staggered so that a class is gradu- 
ated each month. 

The chief objective is to turn out 
aggressive pilots. Not long ago r the 
Air Force High Command learned 
that too many incoming cadets pre- 
ferred to become multi-engine or 
bomber pilots. Few showed much 
enthusiasm for jet fighters. 

So "Operation Tiger" was born. 
Conceived by Lt Gen. Robert W. 
Harper, head of the Flying Training 
Command at Scott Air Force Base T 
Belleville, III., this gimmick was de- 
signed to make each student think 
of himself us a human air weapon — 
deadly as a jungle rat and twice as 
agile when air-borne. 

Brightly painted tigers, fangs and 
claws bared in attack, showed up in 
briefing rooms and clubs, cadet quar- 
ters and instructors' offices at every 



field. Why it worked is for psycholo- 
gists to explain, but now more than 
80 per cent of incoming cadets want 
to fly the jets — a privilege nature de- 
nied to those who measure more than 
38 inches from tail bone to helmet 
top. The long boys are sure bets for 
the bombers. 

The visitor at one of these bases 
wakes up early with a feeling that 
someone has poked a stick into a nest 
of big and particularly violent 
hornets. Everything buzzes How 
on row of shiny yellow T-6s and 
PA- 18s roar to life at 7 a m. and keep 
on roaring until 5:30 p.nu 

Then it lets up only a little as day- 
time flying ends. For those who have 
reached the night -flying phase of 
their (raining, however, the roaring 
keeps on. 

Planes taxi out to the take-off 
strip so close behind each other as 
to appear coupled together. Somo T 
once air-borne, circle the field in a 
rectangular traffic pattern to practice 
landings and take-offs, a training 
phase called "touch-and-go." The 
lighter, less powerful Cubs head for 
one of the several nearby auxiliary 
fields to go through the same routine. 

These bases, also operated by the 
contractor, have the same kind of 
fire and ground control personnel 




as the home field. At each of the 
latter, two firemen in a truck are on 
duty near the ground control opera- 
tor all the time planes are in the air. 

Each class is divided into F 

groups of about 25 students each, 
with four cadets assigned to a flying 
instructor. Caps of different color 
identify the various groups Ifivalry 
is intense as each group tries to 
outdo the other in training profi- 
ciency and early soloing. There is 
little horseplay, little roughhousing. 
Nothing seems to exist, except fly- 
ing—even when flying ends for the 
day. 

Down from the air. an instructor's 
four students besiege him, pound 
htm with questions. 

"What did I do wrong in my turns 
today, sir? I gained altitude in one, 
lost it in another. '* 

"In stalls, I can't keep my wings 
level, sir." 

"Kir, I can hold my altitude all 
right when I'm making the turn into 
the traffic pattern but when I come 
out of the turn, I gain." 

Even the humor has flying in it 
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and an incident which deflates 
authority is especially hilarious. 

Highly gratifying to the students 
was the adventure of an experienced 
Air Korce pilot, returned to a con- 
tract school for a refresher course. 
Lost on a cross-country flight, the 
veteran called the control tower for 
a "steer" home. The tower gave the 
instructions. 

Shortly afterwards the lieutenant 
called again. He was still lost. The 
tower operator made himself a repu- 
tation as a fast man with repartee: 

,l Stay right where you are," he 
said, "we'll send ihj1 :i navigator.'" 

Also leavening tin. 1 persistent seri- 
ousness of the schools was the solo 
student who, as flying was being 
secured for the day, shoved his nose 
down and came screaming home to a 
southern base in a forbidden vertical 
dive. 

Only activity on the flight line was 
the rescue crews springing into readi- 
ness as the pilot hauled up (he nose, 
kicked the ship into a sideslip and 
t ame in for a delicate landing. 

The plane rolled to its row posi- 
tion trailed by assorted personnel 
headed hy the student's personal in- 
structor who bounced up to the side 
of the plane and demanded: 

"What in the unprintable lan- 
guage is the dirty idea?" 

To which, aa he killed the engine, 
the student replied innocently, "But 
sir. wasn't it a beautiful landing?" 

Later, after his pulse came back 
lo normal, the instructor admitted 
was a beautiful landing." 

Behind these kids and their flying 
instructors is a bushiest m.-iehine 
the contract operator and his staff. 
The operator runs his base on a $3- 
700,000 annual budget His contract 
with the Government is the cost- 
pi us- fixed -fee type and is renegoti- 
ated at the close of each fiscal year. 
The fixed fee is the profit paid to 
him in return for providing air train- 
ing to m i 1 i ta ry p< thoh n< • t . His pn di t 
runs between two and three per cent 
on the jiver.i^e investment. 

Before he can obtain a contract he 
must be able to finance himself for at 
le.jsr ■vOj.OiHf, to lyuarantee his abil- 
ity to meet a payroll, feed and house 
the incoming cadet personnel. The 
flttfld fee is based on student flying 
time at $ 1.10 per hour. 

The Government guarantees to 
reimburse him in the amount of those 
expenses considered essential under 
the terms and requirements of (he 
contract. Each operator, however, 
must be prudent in what he spends. 
If he exceeds his budget or spends 
money the Government does nol ;ip 
prove, the difference comes out of 
his own pocket. 

Although a civilian executive 
usually handles the formal paper 
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work, an Air Force officer at the base 
pusses, on all proposed expenditures. 

Matden Air Haw? in southern Mis- 
souri illustrates the costs of putting 
a field into operation. It is run by 
K, Merritt Anderson, president of 
Anderson Air Activities and is a 
base that was used during World 
War II. 

When the contract program was 
reopened, many of its buildings were 
still standing but in need of repair. 
Missouri winters can get cold, and 
heating costs run high. Mr. Ander- 
son spent $668,000 before getting 
into operation. Spenee Air Base at 
Moultrie, Ga.. operated by Beverly 
i. Bevo ) Howard, cost even more. 
Mr. Howard, president of Haw- 
thorne School of Aeronautics, said 
his costs exceeded $1,000,000. He, 
too, had to renovate buildings and 
grounds. Other operators had the 
same job. 

One Air Force officer estimated 
that, were the Government to take 
over the program without help of 
civilian personnel, trie cost per base 
would run as high as $10,000,000 a 
year. In addition, hundreds of pilots 
badly needed elsewhere would have 
to be pressed into service, along with 
the necessary sizable ground force 
complement. 

Thus the re-establish tnen t of the 
contract school system represents a 
yearly saving to (he taxpayer of mil- 
lions of dollars in cash, plus the re- 
lease of military manpower for duty 
in other areas. 

As it is, the Air Force provides the 
T-fi trainers (125 at each base}, 
parachutes, radio gear, along with 
desks and office furniture for officers 
assigned to the base, The operator 
owns the Cubs, 27 being the quota 
at each base. 

The Maiden base has a population 
of 1,300 people, about half of them 
military personnel. Its buildings are 
one-story temporary construction. 
Bainbridge Air Base in Georgia Is 
entirely new except for the concrete 
airstrip and one or two service build- 
ings. Its cadet quarters, nestled in 
pine urm-es, resemble nerd, mndern 
tourist motels. 

Each room in a barracks unit 
houses four cadets, three Americans 
and one foreign-born student when 
the latter is at a base. Each has his 
individual bed, chair and table. 
Built-in closets hold his clothes. The 
wide clean streets running through 
the Bainbridge barracks area are 
named after jet aces of the Korean 
fighting, such as Jabara Street, 
Davis Street, Blessc Street, Lowe 
Street and Adams Street. 

Facilities at each hase are stand- 
ard — hangars, administration build- 
ing, theater, fire station, chapel, 
motor pool, infirmary, cadet club, 



officers' club, post exchange, post 
office, laundry and dry cleaning 
establishment, machine and paint 
shops, mess hall, and buildings used 
for classroom work. Operations, 
weather station and control tower 
are usually independent of the 
others. 

Back in 1942, when the original 
contract flying program was running 
at full throttle with 60-odd schools 
operating, the need for a coordinat- 
ing agency between the operators 
and the Air Force became apparent. 
This led to the founding Dec, 9, 1942, 
of the Aeronautical Training Society 
with headquarters in Washington, 
D, C. It is playing an active part in 
the training program today under 
the direction of E. Merritt Anderson, 
president, and Wayne Weishaar, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 

A considerable part of the opera- 
tion's suc cess is due to the experi- 
ence and ability of the individual 
civilian instructor. In composite, he 
is 32 years old, married and the 
father of two children. He has logged 
more Ihait 4,000 hours of flying. A 
few of the real old-timers have as 
many as 10,000 hours. Some have 
been test pilots, some airline pilots, 
barnstormers nnd even private school 
ciprr.itor.s themselves. Many were in 
the Air Force or Navy during World 
War II, and a few saw action over 
Korea, 

They fly more than 900 hours ■ 
year, .shepherding one class out, an- 
other in. For this they are paid ap- 
proximately $600 a month. The in- 
structors are in flying because they 
like it. Yon sense it in talking with 
them, in their approach to their 
work, in their confident manner and 
obvious pride They carry it home 
with them, because their wives reflect 
this same pride of achievement, and 
table talk in the instructors' homes 
is usually about the students: who 
soloed today, who is due tomorrow. 

When a boy cracks up, or is 
washed out, talk that day is re- 
strained or subdued. In the frater- 
nity of flying every youngster is more 
like a brother than a boy they'll most 
likely never see again once he leaves 
the base. Frequently, instructors and 
their wives got letters I rem Ixtys who 
had gone out and were fighting over 
Korea. 

Perhaps, too, as much as anything 
else, this co-pride of instructor and 
his wife in the job being done is one 
of the reasons the scIkjoIs show the 
lowest accident rate in the history of 
the Air Force primary training pro- 
gram. Everything counts as an acci- 
dent in the Air Force, whether it be 
one plane bumping into another on 
the ground and denting a wing tip, 
or a mid-air crash with lives lost 
Last year cadets flew 3,400.000 hours 
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flexihlr. even in the bruliil n..J.i uf tin- >trniu>|ihrre. And 
silicone oils and greases withstand both arctic cold and 
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with an average of onJy one fatal 
ac-c-idont for every r»0,0(K> hours. 

Despite the thoroughness of the 
training:, the elimination rate runs 
roughly 22 per cent. This is com- 
pared to 4:j per cent in the old days. 

The quitting business is a chronic 
situation that exists at all bases. 
Some cadets, who in many cases are 
doing well, decide they want to quit. 
This problem, although affecting 
only a small percentage of the total 
students, nevertheless, is expensive 
and disconcerting. 

Studies made by commanding offi- 
cers show that in the majority of 
cases the cadet is governed consider- 
ably by the desire of his mother. 

A lieutenant colonel described the 
situation: 

"I have seen hoys so torn lift ween 
their own desire to fly and their 
mother's determination to prevent 
them from flying that they were actu- 
ally emotional wrecks." 

The primary training program got 
its start hack in 1939, when Henry 
"Hup" Arnold, commanding general 
of the Army Air Corps, realized that 
this country soon would need thou- 
sands of pilots in a hurry. At that 
time we had about 1,600 planes nnd 
ranked about seventh among the na- 
tions in military aircraft. 

Training then was done at San 
Antonio's Randolph Field with a 
capacity of 500 pilots a year. The 
general appealed for help to a small 
group of World War I pilots and a 
few nonmilitary flyers who were op- 
erating their own commercial flying 
schools. 

This marked the first case of pri- 
vate business coming to the rescue of 
(he military service in the training of 
the country's airmen. The general 
view among operators today is that 
the current contract primary flying 
schools, less perhaps one or two, will 
become permanent fixtures with the 
Air Force. 

While individual schools are not 
in competition with each other, each 
tries to operate at the highest eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

The aim is to increase the quality 
of the training and at the same time 
reduce the cost. 

As a result these schools have 
graduated more than 10,000 student 
pilots since the program was reacti- 
vated in lftlil . have saved the coun- 
try millions of dollars a year, and 
made available thousands of airmen 
for active duty in places where their 
services were more in immediate de- 
mand. 

There is strong reason to believe 
that, with the additional hundreds of 
pilots the program will turn out each 
month, the country's future sec urity 
is in good hands —both military and 
civilian. END 
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(Continued from page 37 J 
monthly magazine, enahled (hem to 
fiJJ their quota. 

It's no exaggeration whatever to 
say that communications wouldn't 
be where it is today if it had not been 
for hams. A professional radio engi- 
neer, whiJe skilled and competent, is 
like a professional anything else: At 
the end of his working day, he 
usually knocks off. Hams never do. 
Some frequently spend IS hours at 
their transmitters, scarcely looking 1 
up when their wives bring them 
sandwiches (and /or complaints of 
neglect). "A ham's mind is always 
working at his hobby?* says John 
Huntoon, an official of American 
Radio Relay League. "He doesn't 
know when to quit. And the reason 
he solves so many problems and in- 
vents so many new devices is that 
he doesn't know what's impossible." 

Naturally, this eccentric brand of 
human being is clannish. Hams have 
their own language. They say, for 
example, "work" instead of "con- 
tact" or "get in touch with/ 1 as: "I 
worked a man in South America last 
night" When one amateur shows 
another a printed example u( his 
code-sending ability, he says, 
"Here'ft a .sample of my fist." Then 
there are numerous code abbrevia- 
tions for words and expressions, as 
DX for distance. BCNU for "Til be 
seeing you/' TNX for ' thanks," 
XMTR for "transmitter," and soon. 
These shorl forms are used tn save 
time, as well they might be, for ama- 
teurs rank among the most talkative 
people on earth, and a word saved is 
■ .i t'll more words earned. 

The most talkative class is made 
Up of "rag chewers," who get on the 
air and gabble incessantly about 
everything under the sun: politics, 
women, the high cost of living, 
movies they've seen, and any tiling 



else that occurs to them, The next 
class is a tfrnnp of message relay era, 
who seldom bother with small talk, 
being mainly concerned with getting 
information to its destination. The 
third class is made up of a group of 
high-domes who rarely go on the air 
except to experiment with equip- 
ment, A fourth class represents DX 
hounds who fish for QSL cards from 
faraway places. 

Not content with merely bilking 
on the air, hams get together for 
"hamfests," or party conventions 
In certain areas they band together 
into clubs to discuss mutual prob- 
lems and get other people interested 
in their hobby; there are >o;inv hun- 
dreds of these clubs scattered all over 
the world. For one amateur to meet 
another is for & friendship to spring 
up, apparently. Some time ago a 
Swiss ham arrived in New York for 
a three-week tour of the U- S. He 
fully intended to see as much of the 
country as he could. Unfortunately 
for his plans, he fell in with an air- 
waves pal to whom he had been talk- 
ing for some years, This one intro- 
duced him to another, and another. 
By the time the poor Swiss" three 
weeks were up, he was still in New 
York, still talking amateur radio! 

The friendliness of hams exceeds 
that of small town lodge members. 
"If you're stranded in a strange city, 
you need never wonder where to get 
a meal, get a chock cashed, or meet 
a girl," one ham has s.-j id . "All von do 
is pick up a directory of amateurs 
and look up somebody you've talked 
to." Similarly, some hams help 
others in finding employment John 
C'ann of Baltimore, now an American 
Radio Relay League official, came 
home from the Army and, as soon 
as possible, sat down at his set. 

His first night home, he talked to 
a man in Nashville who asked him 
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nhout his warthnr experiences. Mr. 
t /.inn lukl of hi* Air i'onse tomnmni- 
<vition« eKj^'i'ieTuf. "Do you want a 
job in Alabama?" the Nashville man 
inquired, "I can recommend you for 
one down there — pays S360 a 
moriltk/* "He never stopped to ask 
me anything about my personal 
habits, or anything," Mr. Cann says, 
wonderinjly. "Because I was a ham 
and had some experience, he was 
ready to recommend me sight un- 
seen!" 

The majority of amateur clubs in 
this country are affiliated with the 
American Radio Relay League. It is 
a nonprofit organization Mi up to co- 
ord inate ham activities and to act in 
(heir interest, to stimulate research 
and development of equipment and 
to act as a clearinghouse and publica- 
tion center tor new information. The 
founder of the League was the dis- 
tinguished Hiram Percy Maxim, the 
scientist and inventor, generally ac- 
knowledged to be the father of ama- 
teur radio. One evening in 1914 
Maxim was trying to get in touch 
with another amateur In Springfield. 
Mass. Since his set was not strong 
enough to send a message from his 
home in Hartford to Springfield, he 
relayed the message through a third 
amateur. The next day he had an 
idflfi which led to the founding of the 
League: to link amateurs all over the 
country into a network. Within a few 
months the idea had gained tremen- 
dous impetus. 

Wf >HLD WAR I marked a tempo- 
rary cessation of amateur activities, 
since the Government imposed a rul- 
ing barring hams from the airwaves 
(the same Ihinp happened during 
World War II) . After the war, it was 
largely due to Maxim's efforts that 
hams w r ere permitted to resume. He 
and a group of energetic fellow- 
hobbyists got together and pooled 
resources, hired a paid secretary, 
Kenneth B. Warner, and began pub- 
lishing QST, the official magazine 
Today the ARRL network extends 
all over the continent. It handles i 
considerable traffic in messages, 
which are printed on ARRL radio- 
gram forms, Tt does this, by the way, 
without charge, since amateurs are 
strictly prohibited from engaging in 
communications for money. ARRL 
maintains its own station, W1AW, 
the former call letters of Maxim's 
set, granted by special FCC ruling 
after the old gentleman's death. 

Today, in addition to the ARRL 
network h there is also a Radio Ama- 
teur Civil Emergency Service, oper- 
ating in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration; 
and a Military Affiliate Radio Sys- 
tem, an organization of amateurs in- 
terested in military communications 
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and designed to provide in-placc fa- 
cilities whic h will be available to the 
armed forces in the event of emer- 
gency. Only members of the armed 
forces and the reserve who can 
qualify 1W licenses are eligible to 
join the latter. The Navy has a simi- 
lar organization. 

The Defense Department became 
aware of the importance of amateurs 
mast strikingly during World War 
II When the fighting started, ama- 
teurs were asked to sell their s«'ts to 
the Government. They responded 
almost to a man. One ham, a Bos- 
tonian, sold his equipment and en- 
listed. He was sent to Alaska with 
the Air Corps and assigned to a 
com muni cations shack. He gave a 
shout of joy when he saw the call 
letters on the set: it was the one he'd 
sold months before! All told, around 
25,00*) hams served in the armed 
forces, and a similar number in de- 
fense plants manufacturing com- 
munications equipment 
ARRL officials- -and members, too 
Hi i la re that theirs is the perfect 
hobby. It is not only educational in 
the technical sense; it leads its mem- 
bers into an interest in geography 
and language ( members of one sub- 
sidiary group, the DX Century Club, 
try to see how many foreign lands 
ihey ran "work"; when they reach a 
total of 100, they get a certificate'). 
But amateur radio goes beyond in- 
struction. Tt teaches good manners 
and offers a short course in ethics. 
Amateurs operate under a "give the 
other fellow a chance" rode; they 
have to. for with thousands of voices 
and code beeps all over the channels, 
they are constantly battling interfer- 
ence "Most amateurs are gentle- 
men," says Arthur L. Budlong, gen- 
eral manager of ARRL, himself a 
62-year-old ham of pre- World War I 
vintage. 

Aside from its educational aspects, 
hamming is just plain fun. which 
must account for its universal ap- 
peal. Hams come from a range of 
age and occupational and income 
groups which would give a pollster 
the shakes. Last spring the wire serv- 
ice* carried a picture of Bobby Pat- 
rick , a gentleman of Dalton, Pa., sit- 
ting with fist at key, clad in his Cub 
Scout uniform. Bobby is nine. Even 
so. he isn't the youngest licensee: — 
Leonard Ross of Tujunpa, Calif,, 
who learned to read at three and Op- 
erated an electric typewriter at four, 
passed his Novice class ex.im at 
seven, 

At the opposite end of the scale is 
one active ham who was 86 this year 
and, to the best of ARRL's knowl- 
edge still rag chewing. (The aver- 
age age is 33. j Almost every con- 
ceivable industry boasts a quota of 
amateurs in executive positions, such 



as Clyde Hendrix, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills; Paul H. Da via, 
former president of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange; Edward C. Cros- 
sett, the lumber king; or Henry B. 
Joy, late president of Packard. 

Addiction to amateur radio some- 
times gets so bad it even afflicts 
people who talk for a living, such as 
Kreeman Godsden, first half of the 
limn of "Amos V Andy, 7 ' The most 
serious recorded incidence of aerial 
lognrrhea, or (he inability to >top 
talking over the j-iirw;*vos under jmy 
circumstances, is the case of Martin 
Block, a New York disc jockey. He 
used to broadcast on commercial 
radio more than any living human 
save possibly Arthur Godfrey. At 
the end of his working day, he would 
take his ease by chatting with other 
amateurs on his own tie. About the 
only occupational group that can't 
boast its quota of amateurs is the 
theater, possibly because actors feel 
that being called a ham in one sense 
Is enough. 

Nor are devotees exclusively male. 
"Miss Pennsylvania 1 ' of 1950 was an 




amateur. So was — and is — Margaret 
Beneke, wife of Tex Beneke. the 
band leader. The Benekes have a set 
in their automobile, to keep in touch 
with other amateurs while the band 
is on the mad. When they reach a 
destination, Tex carries the portable 
unit up into the hotel room and drops 
an aerial wire out the window. The 
Benekes did not meet through a 
mutual interest in radio, hut many 
other now-wedded couples can make 
this claim. ARRL officials also know 
of at least two instances in which 
people were married over ham radio. 

Whole families— mom, dad, and 
the kids — sometimes pass FCC tests 
for licenses. One family in which 
this has not yet occurred lives in 
Milwaukee, Wis. Both a father and 
his 11 -year-old son took their exams 
at the same time. Junior passed with 
flying colors; the old man, alas, 
failed. 

To the earnest amateur, there is 
no such thing as physical handicap. 
Earl Mead, mayor of Huntley, 
Mont. r is a cripple. There are more 
than 200 stations licensed by blind 
men. Leo Saduwski of Brooklyn. 
N. Y.> was born deaf and dumb, and 
was blind in both eyes at 16. Yet, 
with the help of Robert Gunderson, 
who rigged a buzzer so that the code 
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impulses could bo iv\l. hv passed Ms 
tests and was awarded a license, 

It doesn't cost much for a ham to 
Rnt on the air, A youngster can set 
up his own rig for about $50, if he's 
ingenious enough. A radiotelephone 
set should coat him about twice that. 
Yet hamming can cost an extrava- 
gantly pretty penny. One company 
makes a transmitter that sells for 
$3,8f>0. When announcement of this 
model came into ARRL> Manager 
Bud long was convinced a mistake 
had been made. He put in a call to 
the company , only to learn that it 
had tooled up to make 50 because it 
got advance orders for 48 when the 
transmitter was announced. 

One wealthy man is known to have 
spent more than $100,000 on his set. 
At least one Indian prince — the 
Maharaja »f Sikkim— is a ham. 5w» 
are a few Arabian princes, and sev- 
eral American generals. 

Any number of similar unlikely 
friendships have been the result of 
ham activity. During 1928, when 
Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith 
were opposing each other for the 
Presidency, an amateur in San Fran- 
cisco got in touch with one in 
Pomona, Calif. He began speaking 
in Smith's behalf. He spoke at great 
length, and vehemently. For some 
reason his pal rescinded with some- 
thing less than enthusiasm. After 
each signed off. the San Franciscan 
looked up the Pomona amateur's call 
tetters in Ihe directory of the sta- 
tions, The name opposite the call 
letters was Herbert Hoover, Jr. 

I< is Ihiw confluence of different 
personalities all working in common 
interest that makes amateur radio as 
important a force as H is Uiday. 
Hams in Pennsylvania exchange in- 
formation with others in Colorado, 
acid important technological ad- 
vances are the result As Arthur 
Bud Ion ^ s;jys. "There U no (el Hue 
what hams will uncover next." And, 
as Messrs, Bateman and Smith an- 
nounced after their successful ex- 
periment with the moon-bouncing 
signals. "That was only the hym- 
ning." 

On Mr. Bud long's desk sits a curi- 
ously carved wooden trophy, which 
was sent him from the Philippines 
by Lt Col Fred Elser, a Signal 
Corps officer. The cup hears the in- 
scription: 

FIRST AMATEUR RADIO 
TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 
KARTH AND MARS 
WON BY: 
DATE: 

The chances are the two blanks 
will remain unfilled for some time 
to come. But Mr. Budlong says, 
quietly, ' l It wouldn't surprise me a 
bit to write in some ham's name one 
of these days." END 
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Russia's Gaining on Us 



(Continued from page 27) 
formed from a largely unschooled, 
untrained mob of 10.000,000 in t< i an 
''educated," moderately competent 
proletariat of 30,000,000 while col- 
lectives had become the vogue on 96 
per rent of nil farms. Above all, the 
crucial aim was being reached. In- 
dustrial production in June of 1941 
was some 925 per cent above its 1928 
m.irk. Sl;ilin was hinting at a lift in 
living standards when the Nazis 
struck. 

Hitler's legions were, in large mea- 
sure, hurled back by Russia's three 
great generals: Winter, Mud and 
Space ; by the courage of its defend- 
ers; by $13,000,000,000 in lend-lease 
aid from the U. S., Britain, Canada. 
All these were important, hut per- 
haps even more important was some- 
thing else: the ability of Soviet in- 
dustry, located east of Moscow (in- 
dustry in the western area had been 
destroyed by the invasion, except for 
1.300 plants evacuated toward the 
Urals > , to turn out in the last three 
years of the war an annual average 
of 40.000 planes; 30.000 tanks and 
armored vehicles; 120.000 artillery 
pieces; 450,000 light and heavy ma- 
chine guns; 200,000 submachine 
guns; 3,000,000 rifles; 240,000,000 
shells and bombs; and 7,500,000,000 
cartridges. 

"Production wins wars," said 
Stalin. 

However, the Nazi onslaught had 
inflicted massive destruction upon 
the Soviet economy. More than 7,- 
000,000 combatants perished, and 
38,000,000 civilians were left home- 
less. Propertv damage totaled si]2:*k- 
OM.OOO.OOO (as calculated in IL S. 
1939 prices) or two thirds of the 
total wealth in the territory con- 
quered and occupied by the Wehr- 
macht. Laid waste by artillery fire, 
bombs, or demolition charges were 
31,000 factories, mines and electric 
power installations; 40,000 miles of 
railroad track; 13,000 bridges; 6,000,- 
000 buildings in 1 ,700 cities and 
70.000 villages. Livestock losses were 
7,000.000 out of 11,600,000 horses; 
17,000,000 out of 31,000,000 cattle; 
20,000,000 out of 23,600,000 hogs; 
and 27.000,000 out of 43,000,000 
sheep and goats. 

Soviet recovery from war's devas- 
tations has been even swifter and 
more astonishing than that of west- 
ern Europe under the Marshall Plan. 
This comeback has been quickened 
by plundering, under the guise of 
' reparations," some $2,000,000,000 
in industrial equipment from East 
Germany, and by using the Japanese 



occupation of Manchuria during 
World War II as excuse for looting 
$1,600,000,000 in electric generators, 
transformers, motors, everything else 
portable. Then, too, the satellites 
have had to yield to the USSR what- 
ever it demands in supplies and ma- 
chinery such as bauxite from Hun- 
gary and turret lathes from the 
former Skoda works in Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Currently, the Kremlin has set its 
economic sights higher than ever 
under tile fifth Five Year Plan 
( 1951-55, inclusive ). It intends to 
raise steel output 62 per cent over 
1950; coal 43 per cent; electric power 
80 per cent; oil 85 per cent; tin 80 
per cent; big metal cutting machine 
tools 260 per cent; railroad trackage 
50 per cent; cement 220 per cent; 
mineral fertilizers 88 per cent. It has 
told consumers that their real pur- 




chasing power will go up by 35 per 
cent and that, typically, they will 
have available 70 per cent more cot- 
ton, wool, silk and linen fabrics; 90 
per cent more meat; 50 per cent more 
leather footwear; 240 per cent more 
kitchen utensils and sewing ma- 
chines and 50 per cent more ^com- 
munity construction" 1 : new dwelling 
units, water mains, heating, munici- 
pal transport. 

These are extraordinarily ambi- 
tious goals, even for the Kremlin. 
Can they he met? Until recently we 
had few clues to a reliable answer to 
this or similar questions. However, 
the patient detective work of the 
West's economic scholars, most of it 
reaching full fruition over the past 
30 months, enahles us to transpose 
the distortions of Soviet statistics 
into reasonably accurate estimates of 
future trend lines, as well as having 
provided us with a stale of revised 
reckonings for computing the real 
r irf nf Soviet economic growth dur- 
ing the past quarter oF a century. 

On the basis of such findings, to- 
gether with surveys and reports from 
other authoritative sources, it looks 
as il Kremlin prospects for fulfilling 
its 1955 quotas are excellent for 
heavy industry and fuels, good for 
most metal mining, good for trans- 



port, poor to fair for light industry, 
and poor for agriculture. 

This forecast, in hroad contours, is 
sustained by a brief audit of past per- 
forma nee by key indicators of Soviet 
economic power. 

Twenty-five years ago, for ex- 
ample, Soviet annual steel produc- 
tion stood at 4,500,000 net tons, ris- 
ing to 20.050,000 in 1940. It is about 
41,400,000 today with a target of 44 
200.000 for 1055, when estimated 
U. S. production will be about 123,- 
400,000. Although our own steel pro- 
duction has been stretched some 73 
per cent within the past seven years 
{see page 30), the corresponding 
gain in the USSR is about 189 per 
cent within the same interval. Im- 
provements in the quality of alloys 
have made it possible for the Soviet's 
machine - building industry, from 
grinder to gear cutter, to increase 
four times faster than any other 
branch of Soviet economy, and to 
diversify its forms as it kept swell- 
ing in size. In 1928, for example, the 
industry was making 1 ,800 machine 
tools a year, hut only 100 different 
types; in 1940, 65,000 with 500 types; 
today a probable 125,000 of 2,600 
types, with a target of 260,000 with 
perhaps 3,000 types for 1955. In this 
connection, the differences between 
Amci'ic.jn unrl Soviet definitions as 
to what a machine tool really is 
make comparisons difficult especi- 
ally since Soviet statisticians some- 
times include small portable gadgets 
in their data. With this qualification 
in mind, our production of machine 
tools for 1955 is estimated to be 
about the same as in 1952, or some 
97,000. 

The "machines that make ma- 
chines" have first claim upon Soviet 
steel, illuminating the axiom that the 
way a country allocates its steel can 
often l>e as significant as the amount 
ir pmduci-s i specially when it 
comes to military effectiveness. Hit- 
ler entered World War II with only 
22,700,000 tons a year, and Japan 
with 6,900,000. Our armaments are 
absorbing 14 per cent of our steel, 
while in the USSR they have been 
taking more Hum 30 per cent since 
1938. This helps to explain why the 
Soviet Union has been able to equip 
with modern weapons an army of 
3.100,000; why it is capable of sup- 
plying to the ftflO.OOO members of its 
air force 22,000 modern planes a year, 
including 5,400 jets of the MIC type; 
why its four-sea fleet, manned by 
0<)0.(HH> sailors, with their new 
speedy battleships, cruisers, destroy- 
ers, snorkels, has replaced Britain as 
the world's second most powerful 
navy. 

Moreover, the steel plant is in- 
creasingly the hub into which are 
filltNd the spokes of other industries 
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from chemicals (<> t> I ft- Ironies to com 
hint*. This rr>flr»rts the Kremlin's re- 
cent emphasis upon developing five 
major economic regions (I^ninprad; 
Moscow - Iaroslovl - Gorki trianple; 
ruslrrn Ukraine: Urals: western 
Siberia? that can be made as self- 
supporting possible in all respects, 
military, industrial, agricultural. If 
one region should be sealed off or 
oh] iterated by enemy attack, the 
others can fight on as self-contained 
units, with their own armed forces, 
their own stockpiles of munitions 
and material*, their own plants 
(some underground) , their own coal 
and rlnctric power, and food from 
snrmunding sectors. 

The advantages of economic re- 
gionalism are especially great in a 
country where thr- expanse of 8,500,- 
000 square miles {2\/ 2 times the size 
of our land area > makes long hauls a 
costly part of production over- 
head. The Kremlin is trying to 
fashion a "transport axis" inside 
each major region* with r ad ials link- 
ing them with each other. It is in- 
sisting that some 25,000 kilometers 
of new track be laid before the end 
of the present Five Year Plan. At 
first glance this would seem impossi- 
ble Yet it should be recalled that 
the Soviet Union's 3,000,000 railroad 
employes are under martial law to 
"do or die"; more steel is available 
than ever before; labor productivity 
on the railroads Ls certainly no less 
than the national average which, us- 
ing 1928 as 100, is now around 490: 
and that even in the midst of World 
War II , some 11,000 kilometers of 
new track was built, bringing the 
present total up to some 125,000 
kilometers, with 150,000 the target 
for 195fj (U. S. estimate: 357,300 
ki lometers ) . 

In any event the Kremlin appears 
jubilant over the outlook for rail- 
roads. It is likewise confident about 
(a.) coal, where production has been 
lifted from 39,050,001) net tons in 
1928 to some 330,000,000 today, with 
409,000,000 scheduled for 1955 
(U. S, estimate: 552,000,000 tonsj; 
(b) oil, where the figures are 12,100,- 
000 tons in 1928 and 52,600,000 cur- 
rently with 76,890,000 for 1955 
(TJ. S. estimate: 317,000,000 tons I ; 
'n electric pmver. up from 5.000.- 
000,000 kilowatt hours in 1928 to 
133,000,000,000 currently and 162,- 
000,000,000 in 1955 (U. S, esti 
mate: 448,000,000.000 kw-h). 

Comparable advances have been 
scored in nonferrous metals. The 
Soviet aluminum industry, virtually 
nonexistent 25 years ago, is now 
turning out 220,000 tons a year, with 
286,000 set for 1955 (U, R estimate: 
1,800,000 tons). 

Many variables of course can 
frustrate the achievement of any or 
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all of these targets. Soviet heavy in- 
dustry is being penalized by Hi 
earlier improvident use of the rich- 
est, nearest formations of iron ore 
and graphite, and the need to rely on 
inferior grades; by such shortages as 
that in sulphuric acid, by the lack of 
coordination within and between in- 
| d us tries which .sterna from the at- 
tempt of economic planners to pre- 
scribe too many details; from the 
lack of managerial creativity, initia- 
tive, and willingness to risk, together 
wtth the anxiety over talebearers and 
spies, which are inseparable from 
totalitarian society. 

On the other hand, the very ruth- 
lessness with which drives to enlarge 
production are pursued should not 
be underestimated. Nor should the 
fact that, in education, knowledge, 
training, the Soviet people are very 
different from what they were a gen- 
eration ago. The number of scientific 
institutes and laboratories has risen 
from 1,540 in 1940 to 2,900 today; 
some 57*000,000 pupils are attending 
schools and universities; in Gorki 
region alone, there are 62 techni- 
cal colleges with an enrolment of 
47,000 students. The son of yester- 
day's muzhik, with his medieval 
mind, may bo today's atomic physi- 
cist. While in research Communism's 
brain warping dogmas strangle the 
spirit of free inquiry, the adaptation 
of the West's discoveries to Soviet 
problems goes on apace. 

Since Soviet heavy industry has 
first call on executive talent, ma- 
terials, manpower and investment 
funds, light industry remains the 
Orphan Annie and can deliver only 
to a partial extent on Kremlin 
pledges to amplify consumer goods. 
To be sure, light industry is geared 
to turn out considerably more paring 
knives and pots and pans and even 
some token home refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners than in preceding 
years. But it is otherwise up against 
this dilemma; the peasants still 
hanker after factory shoes and cloth- 
ing which are fabricated from hides, 
fleece, cotton. However, since the 
shoes and clothing are not already 
forthcoming the peasants havnn't the 
incentives to provide enough raw 
materials out of which they can be 
made. 

To correct this condition, the 
Kremlin recently promised to cut in 
half the taxes of the peasants, and 
let them earn extra profits from the 
sale of products raised on their indi- 
vidual plots of land. 

On the food front, the USSR is 
suffering retribution for putting too 
much effort into mechanizing and 
collective/ ing the farms while 
neglecting the land itself. It has been 
thriftless about crop rotation and soil 
depletion, even though latterly it 



has been rushing to make up for such 
oversights by raising the prod uc I ion 
of phosphates and other fertilizers, 
and by building irrigation systems 
and shelter belts against erosion. 
Then, too, some 7,000,000 people 
have been transferred from agricul- 
ture to industry since 1946; and 
Soviet population continues to in- 
crease by 3,000,000 a year. To date, 
livestock renewals have not made up 
for the frightful extermination of the 
war. As a result, the national diet 
by 1955 will be improved, if at all, 
only to a meager extent. Similarly, 
the construction of new dwelling 
units will suffice more to keep alive 
the hope for better quarters, some- 
day, than to meet exigent needs. 

Nor can the distribution of Soviet 
national income be expected to 
change from its present pattern un- 
der which the three per cent of party 
hierarchs, the upper echelons of gov- 
ernment, technicians, journalists, 
scientists, industrial executives re- 
ceive from $5,000 to $20,000 a year; 
the seven per cent of the middle and 
lower echelons of the bureaucracy 
from 8700 to 53,000; the 41 per cent 
of the workers $425; the 39 per cent 
of the peasants $225; and the ten per 
cent of slave labor what it costs to 
keep them alive. 

Nevertheless, outside the U. S., 
Canada, Australasia, and most of 
non-Communist Europe, Soviet per 
capita income on the average com- 
pares favorably with that elsewhere 
around the globe, a point too often 
forgotten. It is nearly half that of 
Britain, three quarters that of 




France, and on a par with Japan and 
Argentina, and above Italy, It is 
from ten to 12 times higher than in 
India, Pakistan, China, Indo-China, 
Indonesia and the Arab States?. 

Meantime, as Soviet economic 
]*jwer keeps rising, the question of 
what is going to be done with it 
stares at the West and all who cher- 
ish f reedom. 

Some believe that the Kremlin will 
eventually devote its new wealth to 
conferring upon the populace the 
Biblical "feast of fat things." How- 
ever it would seem more likely that 
the Russian people will be kept on 
minimum rations nced^l for in- 
ternal stability as long as the Krem- 
lin thinks it can use an extra bolt or 
bushel to advance its strategy of 
making Communism prevail 
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throughout (ho world. Any shift 
from this course could occur only if 
a patriotic nationalist movement 
should triumph and depose the 
"more (^ommuniat than Russian" 
faction that has Wn in the saddle. 

Presumably* such patriot-nation- 
alists would invoke economic power 
to bring prosperity at home and win 
trust and cooperation abroad, Bar- 
ring this eventuality, Russia's eco- 
nomic expansion must be watched. 
This does not mean that the Kremlin 
will consciously precipitate a third 
world war, although this possibility 
can never be ruled out entirely. It 
moans, rather that it will command 
its economic power to wage war by 
ot her means, at less expense. 

Alrrady in still free Asia, as well 
as in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America, Soviet propagandists 
■ re pointing to the USSR's accom- 
plishments in production as proof 
that the way to abundance is to em- 
brace Communism; this appeal is 
potent in places where industrializa- 
tion is idolized as pie new magic 
force that wipes out poverty and 
ushers in the brave new world, to- 
morrow morning. Since to the Krem- 
lin, production is a political rather 
than an economic process, it can sell 
at cut rateft hoth commodities and 
equipment to peoples in the under- 
developed areas as a method of draw- 
ing them into the communist orbit. It 
can use its surpluses for dumping 
goods and depressing prices to dam- 
age the free world's markets, espe- 
cially yince it looks upon trade as a 
weapon in the cold war. The Kremlin 
can devise its own versions of the 
Marshall Plan and Point IV and 
I urn liif.-iin-nf us .mil rju- Wi-i in 
ri'rj] the very turbines, tractors and 
T-squares it has borrowed from the 
enterprise and inventiveness of the 
Atlantic community. Significantly, 
the Kremlin last July for the first 
time offered to contribute to the 
UN'S technical assistance program 
to the tune of a million ruhles. 

If the free world is not to be under- 
mined by the growth of Soviet eco- 
nomic power, western Europe must 
invest more psychic energy into self- 
preservation. In keeping ahead, or 
even, with the USSIi'y industrial ad- 
vances, western Europe's problem 
has less to do with resources than 
with the gumption to survive, the 
will to work and to break out of tra- 
ditional molds. In our own country 
the problem is even less that of re- 
sources, nor is it lack of vitality or 
faith in ourselves and our future. It 
is a problem of public awareness 
which is the indispensable preface to 
measures that can enable us to main- 
tain our lead and deal successfully 
with hU the implications of the Soviet 
speed-up for supremacy. end 
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It's Easier When You're Honest 



(Continued from page 41} 
he kept most of the money he stole. 

But SchirTer definitely is the ex- 
ception. Others are not so fortunate, 
although the aggregate amount of 
money they filch may be impressive. 
This is because of the necessity of 
spreading the loot more thinly as 
broadening activities make increas- 
ing numbers of people necessary to 
run the racket. The famous Birming- 
ham, Ala-, ring, for instance, un- 
doubtedly cleared hundreds of thou- 
sands — if not millions — of dollars 
over a period of nearly seven years. 
The exact amount ia not calculable, 
tint this gang is known to have oper- 
ated in Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi. I-ouiaiana and other southern 
states. 

Thirteen people were convicted 
and sentenced for conspiracy in this 
case but at least 49 were involved. 
Many were released for lack of evi- 
dence to cloud further the division of 
money obtained by the gang. 

To run suc h a ring there must also 
be corrupt witnesses, doctors and 
lawyers— all of whom share— further 
to reduce the individual cuts. It is 
a melancholy fact of the insurance 
crook's life that he receives very little 
for his fantastic knavery. 

The methods of the Birmingham 
gang were unusual. Their capers al- 
ways involved an otherwise respect- 
able citizen who needed ready cash. 
The gang would point out that he 
could obtain this at little risk to him- 
self simply by reporting to his insur- 
ance company that his car had gone 
out of control and rammed into 
people standing on a curb. He would 
then say that he had taken these 
people to the hospital in his ear and 
that the accident wag entirely his 
fault, thus assuming liability. The 
gang would then take over. He would 
receive a share of the insurance pay- 
ment for his services. 

'['he leaders of the ring were brick 
masons by trade and they used 
bricks in their racket. Having been 
coached carefully by their crooked 
doctor on how to simulate injury 
these men acted as flop artists them- 
selves something unique among the 
leaders of such gangs. 

Before going on a job they would 
scald their bodies with hot towels 
until the skin was tender. Then they 
would scrape bricks across the sensi- 
tized part, causing a convincing 
abrasion. Usually this was done to 
the back or to the abdomen. But it 
was not enough. Our masons were 
perfectionists. On the way to the 
hospital they would Lacerate their 
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gums so that they could expectorate 
blood. Another favorite clincher was 
to devour a cake of laundry soap 
which, not unnaturally, caused 
nausea and fever. 

But this realism, repeated many 
times, brought about the mob's un- 
doing. The fakers became familiar 
and investigators, police and the 
hospital authorities set a trap, Came 
the day when one of the masons lay 
in the emergency ward moaning hap- 
pily. Elsewhere in the hospital his 
lawyer was enthusiastically filing a 
damages claim. All seemed accord- 
ing to plan when the doctors sud- 
denly ordered him removed to the 
operating room for emergency sur- 
gery. 

This, of course, was not in the 
script and our mason protested — to 
no avail. He was wheeled into the 
operating room where a large surgi- 
cal display had been laid out on the 
white metal tables. 




The gentleman took one look, then 
took off. In scanty hospital attire he 
ran howling through the murky cor- 
ridors into the waiting arms of the 
law. In the Georgia penitentiary, 
where he was sent, he was employed 
in the prison laundry, In view of 
his previous appetite for laundry 
soap, this seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate. 

In another technique, it was the 
underlings who had to undergo the 
ordeal of physical abuse. These were 
the cases of the Omaha, Nebr,, and 
Kirks ville, Mo., rings. The Omaha 
leader, a real estate man in his late 
50's, had no taste for such realism as 
the Birmingham masons practiced: 
he insisted that his henchmen have 
it. His methods also involved auto- 
mobiles, but usually included a colli- 
sion. 

The ringsters would drive two cars 
to a lonely and deserted road. One of 
the drivers would get out while the 
other would ram the empty ear with 
his own. Then the rammed car would 
be pushed sidewise down the slope 
into the ditch beside the road, smash- 
ing it further. 

The owner of this car and his 
former riding companions, if any, 
would then wallow in the mud or 



dust in the ditch, tearing clothes and 
scratching themselves, after which 
the serious realism began. This 
sometimes was administered with a 
h,-) si -ha II bat, sometimes with a rock, 
sometimes with a rubber hose — 
sometimes even with razor blades. 

After tiiis monstrous exercise the 
now authentically injured people 
were driven to the hospital by a pass- 
ing car, if possible, but by other 
members of the ring, if necessary. 
There were always some standing by 
in case they were needed. 

In his confession one of the ring- 
sters gave an itemized account of 
how the money received from the 
insurance carrier was used and 
divided. His confession concludes: 
"Of the $1,500 received, S225 was 
used for tile doctor bill, ahout $150 
for hospital bills, $16 for court costs 
On suit started, $75 for repair of my 
car, leaving a little over $1,000 net, 
out of which my lawyer took his per- 
centage, leaving $750. Of this, I was 
to pay the leader 40 per cent and I 
did pay him approximately $300/' 
All that this misguided individual 
received for his ordeal was $450. 

The Omaha ring came to an end 
when an anonymous informant 
tipped off the police. Post office in- 
spectors, insurance investigators, 
private detectives and police collabo- 
rated in breaking it up. When the 
[■use was closed, eight men and one 
woman received terms of from one 
to six years, plus fines of $500 to 
$2,000. The leader got the top sen- 
tence of six years. 

The willingness of the insurance 
crook to submit to cruel pain for 
illegal gain is again illustrated by 
what investigators call the biggest 
fraud ring on record. This operated 
in the pleasant north Missouri town 
of Kirks ville, The ring operated 
with several doctors and lawyers, an 
osteopath, a nurse, a few insurance 
agents, a county sheriff, a number of 
farmers, and assorted businessmen — 
all looking for a fast buck. 

There were 82 in all, of whom 66 
eventually pleaded guilty to mail 
fraud in the federal court at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and were sentenced The 
other* either died or had their eases 
dismissed. While the gang is believed 
to have stolen hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, the total return for 
the average operator, in view of the 
number involved, is thought to have 
been puny. 

The exception to this may have 
been the leader, who is said to have 
received cuts of up to 25 per cent as 
his share of the loot. This man was 
an insurance agent himself. Indicted 
on 22 counts, he was sentenced to 
five years in the penitentiary. 

Like the Omaha man, the Kirks- 
Ville leader was an advocate of real- 
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ism — for others Moreover he ad- 
ministered it personally. He is 
known to have broken a man's wist 
with a crank handle and to have 
smashed his hand with a hammer. 
The osteopath was called in to com- 
pound this injury by manipulating 
the bones of the hand and to inject 
hydrochloric acid into it to cause 
infection. The osteopath succeeded . 
The hand had to be amputated — an 
eventuality regarded as a triumph by 
all concerned. 

Another man permitted the leader 
to break his leg with a 16- pound 
sledge hammer, then alleged he had 
been run over hy a truck. For this 
he was pleased to receive $1,500 and 
share it with hi* colleagues. 

The minsters also were familiar 
with various tricks calculated to 
simulate injuries. These included 
such arrangements as the insertion 
of a horsehair under the skin when 
an X-ray was to he taken, the injec- 
tion of paraffin into the wrist or lower 
arm, or the dropping of ground glass 
into the eye. The horsehair looks 
like a fracture on the developed 
X-ray plate; the paraffin pufTs up the 
arms to resemble a genuine swell- 
ing; ground glass in the eye is not 
painful if an anesthetic is first 
dropped under the lids. All such 
things,, of course, may be adduced 
as evidence when a claim for dam- 
ages is presented. 

Most insurance rxooks begin their 
careers of fakery only after they have 
made legitimate claims. A person is 
paid following an accident and few 
questions are asked. So he gets 
ideas. He tries it again, this time 
faking the accident, is paid again — 
then repeats. It's better, he thinks, 
than working. Besides this, he prob- 
ably has observed that it is an estab- 
lished precedent in most courts that 
where there is a question of doubt in 
an insurance case, the plaintiff is 
favored. 

Also, our faker has discovered that 
public sympathy is usually with the 
injured in these cases and that some 
insurance companies have inspired 
ill will by fighting what seemed to 
he reasonable claims. Moreover, he 
has found out that most juries will 
be sympathetic when the carrier 
seems reluctant to give the plaintiff 
his apparent due. 

So now he is embarked. Not satis- 
fled with little amounts, he branches 
out, brings in crooked lawyers, doc- 
tors and witnesses, all of whom must 
be paid oft. But right here he begins 
his certain trip to the penitentiary 
because somewhere in the elaborate 
fabric of falsehood he and his hench- 
men must weave will be an obvious 
discrepancy that will inspire an in- 
vestigation. At that point his fate is 
certain but few realize it until it ia 
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too late. Even then, after prison or 
fines, some fakers try it again. They 
never seem to learn. 

One who did seem to learn, how- 
ever, is legendary among insurance 
investigators. He is a tall, good-look- 
ing, youngish man with chirk hair 
and brown eyes. This man was an 
accomplished faker and flop artist. 
He was so accomplished, in bet, that 
be was the subject of a monograph 
in the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal. 

He could dislocate any joint in his 
body jaw, neck, shoulders, hips, 
wrists, knuckles, knees, ankles, toes' 
even vertebrae— as well as simulate, 
by self- hypnosis, concussion of the 
brain. 

This man first came to the atten- 
tion of the insurance people in Oak- 
land, Calif , when he fell down the 
steps of a double-decker bus and 
telephoned from a hospital that he 
had dislocated three of his cervical 
vertebrae as well as his neck and de- 
manded 310,000 for his injuries, The 
adjuster hurried to the hospital and 
found that the report was not exag- 
gerated. 

The man lay in bed, his head fast- 
ened to keep it immobile. The physi- 
cian in charge said that he had re- 
duced the dislocations, but that the 
injury was serious and that he in- 
tended to put a plaster cast on the 
man's neck in a few days. 

THE adjuster settled the claim, al- 
though the injured man agreed with 
alacrity to accept a sum considerably 
less than 310,000, Then, after the 
adjuster had departed and he had 
the money in hand, an astonishing 
thing occurred. To the amazement 
of nurses and hospital attendants, 
our contortionist slipped everything 
hack into place, discarded his im- 
pediments, and left the hospital. 

It is interesting to speculate what 
this man might have done, had he 
been objective about it all. But he 
could not be. He boasted of his 
prowess. In Philadelphia he was de- 
lighted to show a shocked doctor 
how he could dislocate his neck and 
fake an injury. This inspired the 
medical article about his unusual 
powers. Tn Newark, N. J., when 
being questioned by the prosecutor 
in the latter^ office, he was more 
vain than discreet. Instead of at- 
tempting to save himself he dis- 
played his ability willingly and even 
consented to perform before a mo- 
tion picture camera for pictures that 
later were used as evidence against 
him in court. 

Because he was more artist than 
knave — and proud of it — he spent 
an inordinate amount of time inside 
penitentiaries New Jersey, Mary- 
land, California — during the 15 



years he is known to have been slip- 
ping himself out of joint for profit. 

While he evidently learned his les- 
son, many others continue their 
drear v faker v to be sentenced to 
varying terms for perjury, mail 
fraud, false swearing, conspiracy, 
larceny by trick, con game (the 
actual legal name of a crime) or 
something else. There is something 
ludicrous about all of them but some 
are more absurd than others. 
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THERE is the case in New Jersey of 
a man who was injured slightly in a 
plant, who claimed permanent dis- 
ability because of this, and whoso 
family and friends supported his 
claim with various evidence. Hence 
he was paid a weekly sum by the 
insurance, company. These payments 
were to last the rest of his life, but 
he was not satisfied He claimed 
more. This the insurance people 
contested. 

Meanwhile the man had been 
doing odd things for one supposedly 
disabled. Each morning he set out 
with his son in a truck, ostensibly to 
watch his son work, but on arrival at 
the job he discarded his incapacity 
they were builders and carpenters— 
and wrestled beams, bricks and other 
building materials about with ease. 
This might have continued indefi- 
nitely had not he mentioned casualty 
to a man in Montclair, N. J„ who 
had contracted for his son's services 
that he considered the insurance 
company a cheap outfit for not pay- 
ing his claim. 

The man to whom he was talking 
happened to be a vice president of 
the firm where our man originally 
had injured himself. He recalled the 
incident and after investigating our 
man, informed the insurance com- 
pany of the facts. Investigators were 
assigned and took movies of the sup- 
posed ly injured man in the act of 
prying boulders loose with a crow- 
bar and performing other jobs that 
required strength and endurance, 

The disputed claim eventually 
came to court and the plaintiff ar- 
rived, supported on the one hand by 
his wife and on the other by his son. 
After the court got a look at the 
movies the man went to the peni- 
tentiary for perjury. 

But he was relatively fortunate. 
Sometimes such fakery leads to more 
serious things, as in a recent Texas 
case. In this instance a man filed a 
claim for injury which was purely 
fraudulent. This the investigators 
discovered. But they also discovered 
that the claimant had murdered his 
wife two years before after having 
thoughtfully insured her. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion it would seern that there are bet- 
ter ways of making a living, END 
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The Tax Man Rings Twice 



{Continued from page 39) 
wanted to put aside enough to pro- 
vide a future income. Many of them 
iimnl heavily upon dividends after 
they reach retirement age. 

But the immediate effect; on the 
dividends of these present stock- 
hulders is only a part of the problem. 
There's a much larger stake the 
future of our private productive en- 
terprise system. 

La^T year American corporations 
earned ' S39.70<UKX),000, paid out 
S2 1 ( 8fXl,WX),(MX) in taxes f mostly fed- 
.1.1 1 . [y.iid their sttn r k holders S9.- 
100,000,000 in dividends, and plowed 
back 58,800.000,000. This was the 
first time since the war that they re- 
tained less than they paid in divi- 
dends. 

The 39,100,000,000 paid out in 
dividends represented about SI 8,- 
900,000,000 in earnings, because cor- 
porations paid $9,800,000,000 in fed- 
eral taxes alone on these earnings, To 
put it another way, under the cur- 
rent corporation tax rate of 63 per 
rcTiJ, a company which wants to pay 
SI in dividends must earn $2.10 be- 
fore it can do so. f While a lower rate 
than f>2 per cent applies to the small- 
est corporations, only a nefilipiHr 
n mount of the total tax comes from 
them. For practical purposes the 52 
per cent rate i3 accurate for corpora- 
tions as a group.) 

Our Americ an tradition has been 
one of constant, although inter- 
rupted, expansion. Each year thou- 
sands of young men and women look 
to industry for jobs. As our popula- 
tion increases their annual number 
becomes greater. At present about 
700,000 new workers seek employ- 
ment each year. To supply these 
jobs we have invested, over the years, 
many billions in capital equipment — 
in buildings, in machines, in tools, 
:ind in raw materials. 

As our economy becomes more 
complex the cost of these items in- 
creases proportionately. Each new 
job in 1951 required the invcsOiuTil. 
on the average, of more than $1 1,000. 
The cost today is higher. In one new 
steel plant the cost per worker has 
reached £70,000. 

This money can come from only a 
few sources. Reinvestment of earn- 
ings will, to some extent, supply the 
capital needs of an established busi- 
ness. Such a business may also bor- 
row money on the strength of its 
future prospects and its present 
assets- Or it may sell a share of the 
business in the form of stock. But 
before there can be reinvestment 



there must be earnings and few new 
enterprises can earn enough to sup- 
ply their own capital needs. 

The expansion of established bust 
nesses, however, has not been the 
only source of our economic growth. 
Tin tv baa beMD constant t hange 
Horse collars and buggy whips were 
once established industries. The 
man with a vision an idea for a new 
product — has repeatedly changed 
our mode of life and created new 
needs, desires and necessities. Rail- 
roads, automobiles, airplanes, radio 
and television have all modified our 
lives. And each, as it grew, required 
greater sums for the financing of its 
production. 

Traditionally these funds have 
come through the sale of stock, or 
shares in the business, to individuals. 
New enterprises, if they are to grow, 
must rely largely upon the savings of 
numbers of outside investors. Us- 
ually they depend at first upon indi- 
vidual savers in their own localities 
who have enough money laid aside 
to make it possible for them to as- 
sume heavy risks where there is 
strong hope of substantial gain. 

This is the group of saving people 
most affected by the tax penal- 
ties levied upon linanckal nuecess. 
Through high tax rates and inflation, 
their ability to supply funds has been 
reduced. And the knowledge that a 
large portion of their earnings will be 
taken from them as high taxes has 
weakened their incentive to invest. 

No very searching examination of 
the tax laws is needed to find why 
thin in (rue. A three per cent return 
on invested capital can hardly be 
termed excessive under any circum- 
stances. But, for a man in the high- 
est bracket to receive even that low 
return, he needs to find a stock which 
pays 37 Vj per cent in dividends. In 
the lowest bracket, the required re- 
turn would be only slightly less than 
four per cent. 

A major question then is. what do 
people do with the money which 
might otherwise flow directly into 
capital investment? In 1951, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, indi- 
viduals increased their holding in 
rash, bank deposits, savings and loan 
shares, debt and equity securities 
and the cash value of life insurance 
by £19.400,000.000. In the same year 
they made net purchases of new 
stock offerings amounting to about 
$950,000,000 and converted $650,- 
000,000 of bonds into stocks. Only 
about eight per cent of total liquid 
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savings accumulations went into the 
net purchase of equity securities. 
Obviously more savers are looking 
for security for their savings than 
are staking productive opportunities 
for venturesome investment. 

B"th government and private 
agencies have been looking Into the 
future and attempting to predict the 
long-range capital nerds of Ameri- 
can industry. Predictions for the 
year 1960 center around an estimate 
that private outlay for producers' 
durable equipment and new, nonresi- 
dential construction will need to be 
about 25 per eent higher than the 
1952 investment. 

Other governments, recognizing 
the need for stimulating capital in- 
vestment in the interest of an ex- 
panding economy, have taken spe- 
cific action to reduce the effect of 
double taxation. In 1949 Canada 
gave us an excellent example of the 
way economic progress can he hast- 
ened through a tax policy designed 
to stimulate capital investment. 
Canadians are aware of the impor- 
tance of venture capital in a dynamic 
economy. 

In 194fl the Hon. Douglas C. Ab- 
bott, Minister of Finance, said: 

iJ It seems to me that, under a sys- 
tem of private enterprise which de- 
pends for its existence on a steady 
ffow of venture capital, we cannot 
afford to neglect the implication of 
thia defect Tthe double taxation of 
dividends J in our system, which has 
been accentuated by the increase in 
both corporate and personal income 
tax rates. ♦ . , It is not a question of 
the immediate profit position of 
Canadian business because I think it 
is elear today that we in Canada arc 
prosperous as never before. Rather 
it is a matter of concern for the future 
under a system where we depend, 
and must depend, for full employ- 
ment and the creation of new wealth 
on the willingness of our people to 
risk their money in constructive en- 
terprises." 

The next year the Canadians initi- 
ated a ten per cent tax credit for 
individuals to be applied against 
dividends received. Canadian inves- 
tors in all income brackets were per- 
mitted to figure the tax due on their 
total income and then deduct an 
amount equal to ten per cent of the 
dividends they had received during 
the year. By this means they were 
given partial relief from the double 
taxation of corporate profits. This 
they considered to 1*> a first step i n 
dealing with the problem, 

The second step was taken in 1953 
when Mr. Abbott proposed that the 
tax credit be increased from ten to 
20 per cent. At the time he proposed 
the increase he explained: 
"Canada is far-lunate these days in 



hemg able to attract enterprising 
foreign capital. This is desirable and 
we welcome it. At the same time, it 
would seem to be a good thing if 
Canadians were encouraged, where 
they can safely do so, to join in a 
wider participation of equity owner- 
ship in the expanding industrial 
wealth of our country. This dividend 
credit of 20 per cent should, I think, 
be of considerable assistance in en- 
couraging our people to increase 
their stake in Canada's future." 

This provision, which was put in 
effect July 1, eliminated double 
taxation entirely on earnings of small 
corporations with profits up to about 
$20,000 and reduced the overlap 
substantially in the case of corpora- 
tions with famines well above that 
figure. 

England, too, has recognized the 
need for some relief from double tax- 
ation. There the basic rate of the 
income tax is the same far both cor- 
porations and individuals. Income 
tax paid on corporate earnings is 
allowed as a tax credit to individual 
recipients of dividends. In the lower 
brackets of individual income this 
results in virtual elimination of dou- 
ble taxation. Persons in the higher 




income brackets are subject to a sur- 
tax which ranges from ten per cent 
to 50 per cent and no deduction is 
allowed against this for corporate 
taxes paid on dividends. 

Wlten the first American income 
tax law was under consideration in 
1913, Cordell Hull, then a member 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said that "when the tax is 
first paid by the corporation out of 
its net earnings then the stockholder, 
who is to receive a dividend out of 
the earnings that have paid the tax, 
would not duplicate the tax by pay- 
ing it again." He also said, 'The 
amount received hy the individual 
taxpayer from the net earnings of a 
corporation subject to like tax will 
not he embodied in his personal rr- 
turn of income for the purpose of the 
normal tax." 

In line with this reasoning, every 
Revenue Act until 19,% provided a 
credit, in the case of individuals, 
against the normal tax to the extent 
of the dividends received from corpo- 
rations. With the passage of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 this policy and 
practice were abandoned, There- 
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after no credit for dividends received 
was allowed to individuals against 
either the normal tax or the surtax. 
Constantly rising tax ratr-s since ttvn 
have seriously aggravated thifi proln 
]em. In 1936 the top rate on corpo- 
rations was lr> per cent — today it is 
52 iht cent- not counting the added 
30 per cent of the excess profits tax. 
For individuals the rates in 1936 
ranged from eight per cent to 79 per 
cent with a $3,000 exemption; UM;\\ 
the range is from 22.2 per cent to 02 
|« j r cent and the exemption has been 
lowered to $000. 

Since 1936 pressure for alleviation 
of the double tax now imrKwed on 
corporate earnings has been con- 
stant Hearings on every Revenue 
Act have been filled with argument 
against double taxation and plans to 
accomplish partial or complete elimi- 
nation. 

Throughout this period the Treas- 
ury has steadfastly opposed adoption 
of each proposal, although several 
spokesmen have acknowledged the 
need for reform and the inequity of 
the present law. Treasury opposi- 
tion has been on two main counts, 
administrative complexity and reve- 
nue cost 

Tlu-re is ho pi' for the future, how- 
ever. When Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphrey was asked about the 
problem of taxing earnings to corpo- 
rations and dividends to individuals 
on a recent television discussion, he 
,iid r T think that in double taxation 
and 1 think that as soon as we can 
afford to do so fc there should be some 
relief in that regard. We can't do it 
all at once but I think as we go for- 
ward one of the things to be given 
careful consideration is some relief 
m that direction." 

It is apparent that to Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the key to the problem lies in 
the words "as soon as we can afford 
to do so r " According to the Treasury, 
complete elimination of this over- 
lapping of taxes would result in a 
revenue loss of about 52,500,000,000 
Other sources have contended that 
the initial cost would be less. 

Regardless of the disagreement as 
to the initial cast of the action, there 
is general agreement that the stimu- 
lus given to American industry 
would, within a short time, wipe out 
the loss. Public awareness of the 
prohlrm of double taxation has never 
been so keen and some first steps 
may be taken toward its solution dur- 
ing the major revisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to be consid- 
ered at the next session of Congress. 

Even partial relief from the impo- 
sition of two taxes on the same in- 
come would go a long way toward 
eliminating an admitted inequity 
and strengthening our economic sys- 
feiB. END 
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ere junior saves like papa 



By DALE KRAMER 

A nickel transaction gets serious attention 

at this savings association 




UNE AFTERNOON John Nutile, 
1 1 , emerged from a movie theater in 
Rutherford, N. J., with a sharp crav* 
ing (or an ice cream sundae. He had, 
after all, come over on the bus from 
his home in the adjoining industrial 
city of Lyndhurst for a bit of a spree. 
He counted his pocket resources and 
headed into a candy-soda store, 

After climbing up on a fountain 
stool, John studied the colorful strips 
announcing all manner of exotic 
flavors and subtle concoctions. Fin- 
ally he delivered a recipe of his own 
creation: a dip of coffee ice cream 
and a dip of vanilla covered with 
caramel and marshmallow syrups. 

As the man got busy on the order, 
John added, "Better put some nuts 
on." John never enjoyed a sundae 
so much. And he had never faced 
anything quite like the thunderbolt 
which followed. Somewhere among 
the maze of flavors and prices he had 



miscalculated. After paying up he 
was short five cents for carfare. 

Outside, John stood on the curb 
and moodily took stock. He could 
hike the several miles, of course, but 
his parents would have a couple of 
hours of anxiety before his arrival. 

Suddenly he set off at a fast trot 
for hJ.s s.-avingH institution, The time 
had come to draw, reluctant as he 
was to do it, on capital. 

Inside the door of the Boiling 
Springs Savings Association, John 
hesitated. He had heen in the spa- 
cious, polished, and yet homey insti- 
tution on other occasions. But now 
he was without his passbook. He 
didn't know whether to go up to one 
of the tellers' windows or what. 

While John hesitated he was 
spotted by W. P. Vogt, Jr., one of the 
officers, who from much experience 
knew that one of their 3,f50O-odd 
school savers had arrived on busi- 



ness. The Boiling Springs Savings 
Association serves the public school 
systems of Lyndhurst, East Ruther- 
ford and Rutherford in addition to 
St, Mary's Parochial School of Ruth- 
erford. Mr. Vogt, who is a vice presi- 
dent and the treasurer and is in 
charge of the school savings plan, 
went to the railing and beckoned the 

hoy to Ins desk 

"My name is John Nutile,** said 
the boy. "1 want to draw a nickel out 
of my account." Mr. Vogt, a slight, 
sandy-haired man with 27 years of 
experience behind him, started 
slightfy but soon regained his com- 
posure. 

4 'Certainly, John/* he said, and 
after looking up the records gave him 
a withdrawal slip to fill out and sign. 

Tn time the affair of the nickel be- 
came a kind of folk tale around Boil- 
ing Springs. But neither Mr. Vogt 
nor the teller had pried into their 
customer's private business, and it 
was not until John granted a recent 
interview to this reporter that the 
facts of the ice cream sundae debacle 
were known. 

The incident was a striking illus- 
tration of a school savings plan 
which, if not unique, is at least un- 
common. 

In most systems all deposits and 
withdrawals are made at the school, 
with the participating savings insti- 
tution providing special passbooks 
and other materials. The Boiling 
Springs plan goes further in that 
each school saver may add to his or 
her account during the school sav- 
ings hours or at the Savings Associa- 
tion, as he chooses. He may also add 
to his account during the off-school 
season. 

Any child who can sign his na mo 
is in full control of his account so far 
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as the officials of the Association and 
the New Jersey statutes are con- 
cerned. Once in a white, it is true, 
some child decides to withdraw his 
money and start life over in a distant 
clime, 

In such a case, warned by dis- 
traught parents, the institution will 
flag the account and report the 
would-be runaway's arrival on the 
premises. But this interference with 
a customer's prerogatives occurs 
rarely. 

The purpose of so much freedom 
and responsibility is, plainly enough, 
to give the child a thorough ground- 
ing in the ways of handling money. 
By high school graduation time, 
when his savings account moves 
automatically out of the school 
group to the regular account group, 
the youngster is familiar with hank 
ing methods. Moreover, his personal 
use of the Savings Association — in 
the mariner of adults — has, by hold- 
ing his interest, added to this incen- 
tive to save. 

In the Boiling Springs plan stu- 
dent participation is carried a step 
further. After the receipts have been 
collected on "scrum! savings day" in 
the classrooms by tc m'Iipik mi sin- 
dents, mem hern of (hi' commercial 
courses go down to the Savings As- 
sociation and machine-post the en- 
tries on the ledger cards and in the 
savings account passbooks. 

Usually there are four from each of 
the four school systems, with two 
seniors and two juniors to a crew. 
The idea is that in the nexl school 
year the holdovers will be able to 
help train, newcomers in the use of 
the complicated posting machines 
employed. A crew generally can fin- 
ish its job in half a day. By this 
method several students graduate 



Needing a small sum in quick 
cash, John Nutile, 11, turned to 
W. P. Vogt, Jr., of the Boiling 
Springs Savings Association 



Students go down to the savings 
association to machine-post the 
entries on cards and passbooks 
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Students get an introduction to business practices 
serving as collectors of receipts on school savings days 



each year with practical experience 
some have found jobs in the Sav- 
ings Association and the overall 
student feeling of participation is in- 
creased . 

The number of school savers and 
total account balances have in- 
creased greatly since the Association 
inaugurated its school -savings plan 
at the start of the 1942 school year. 
In the beginning it inc luded only the 
Iluthertonl High Sell (Kit. 

Uutherford, with a population of 
18,000, lies about 30 minutes north- 
wist of New York City in one of the 
heavily industrial sections of New 
Jersey. Rutherford, however, is not 
industrial, preferring to remain 
chiefly a residential community. 

Many of its citizens commute to 
New York or to executive positions 
in the region. Its business houses, 
including the financial institutions, 
serve the adjoining industrial . - i r i i 
of East Kutherford, Lyndhurst, and 
Tarlstadt. so that the Rutherford 
trading area comprises a population 
of some 52,000 

At the end of the first year of the 
plan's operation there were 253 ac- 
counts averaging $7.53 for a total of 
$1,906. The next three years saw an 
increase of the balances of school 
savings accounts to $12,590.95, with 
406 accounts averaging $31.01. Then 



the Uutherford grade schools came 
in, followed in 1948 by the Lynd- 
hurst and the East Rutherford pub- 
lic school systems. Things began to 
hum. 

By the end of 1949 the number of 
accounts had jumped to 3,336, with 
an average of S21.4". and total bal- 
ances of $71,675.17. At the end of 
1H52 the total balance figure had 
more than doubled to $158,422.53, 
mostly through the greater indi- 
vidual ;n -count balances, since (he 
number of accounts had risen by 
only 19. In 1953 St. Mary's Paro- 
chial School of Rutherford joined 
the seluMjl savings system. Today 
the Savings Association serves 19 
schools; seven in Rutherford, seven 
in Lyndhurst and five in East Ruth- 
erford, 

The patterns of withdrawals on 
school savings accounts vary, as 
might, be expected, according to age 
and the family's suggestions for 
budgeting expenditures. For in- 
stance, John Nutile, who proved 
himself a careful boy when he drew 
out exactly a nickel when he badly 
needed one, saves much of the Sl-a- 
week allowance his father, a roofing 
and siding worker, grants him 

Then a time comes when John 
sees something he wants very much. 
He puts a good deal of thought on 



it, consults his parents, and with- 
draws from his account only the 
money he needs. 

Another school saver who knows 
the value of money is Geraldine 
Hocking, aged nine. Twice each week 
the Borough of Rutherford comes to 
the door to pick up (hi> garbage but 
leaves the empty cans at the curb. 
Geraldine totes the Hecking pails 
back to the house, and the five cents 
a week she gets for it she shoots into 
her account, along with most of her 
3f> cents weekly allowance. 

Geraldine watches her money but 
she is not hardhearted. "When 
Mother isn't well I do housework 
free," she says. "For a whole year I 
couldn't bear to do dishes,, and then 
one day I did and I liked it," 

So far she hasn't touched her sav- 
ings except to huy gifts for her 
parents and little brother. Her 
father, a construction engineer, has 
told her that the smart thing is to 
save for college, and she has been 
turning the advice over in her mind. 
She admits he has a strong point. 

A large part of all student savings 
do go for college. Other major items 
are graduation expenses. Christmas 
gifts, and, among high school boys, 
jalopies. 

As for the advantages to the sav- 
ings institution, the officials of Boil- 
ing Springs Savings Association be- 
lieve the extra work required in the 
plan pays off handsomely. 

The president, M. K M, (Mike) 
Murphy, outlines the advantage*, 
this way: 

l r Community service. Since the 
thrift habit is fundamentally bene- 
ficial to all, the encouragement of it 
in a ga i n for the whole community. 

2. Long-range public relations. By 
association with thousands of chil- 
dren, the savings institution is cer- 
tain to retain good will and hold a 
large number of the young euslomei .-. 
when they leave school. 

3. Concept of the modern savings 
association. In the old days a finan- 
cial institution was far tim often re- 
garded as cold. To break down this 
attitude, the Boiling Springs Sav- 
ings Association concentrates on in- 
dividual service. 

Mr. Murphy himself has his desk 
n r-a rest the entrance in order to In- 
easily accessible. 

Long strides toward establishing 
friendly relations are made through 
the school savings plan. Thousands 
of children thinking of the Savings 
Association as their financial insti- 
tution is evidence enough that any 
atmosphere of aloofness has been 
dispelled. 
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A BRITISH VISITOR'S 
VIEW OF 

THE ONITED STATES 



YOU ARE STRONGER 
THAN YOU THINK 





• LACK STAB 



By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 



r OR M ANY years I haw been pay- 
ing regular visits to the United 
States. So rny impressions are not 
those of a c -usual visitor but of a 
steady and observant friend who, 
moreover, is in the habit of crossing 
this continent from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the southern 
boundary. 

The va.stness and I lit- immensely 
varied character of the American 
sc-enc have always presented an un- 
usually large crop of contradictory 
facts and figures. 

Even in bad times, there invari- 
ably have been encouraging .signs in 
Ibis or thai specific industry or area 
while, in the more recent days of 
plenty, weak spots and alarming 
situations can still be found, It is 
all a question of whf-n' vim are look- 
ing, and a perfectly honest statisti- 
cian could prove almost anything by 
quoting perfectly incontrovertible 
evidence, carefully selected to suit 
his particular argument, So T ha% r e 
learned from personal experience 
thmt. when dealing with American 
affaire, it is as dangerous to general- 
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he as it is to particularise, and that 
references to "the average" this or 
"the average" that are apt to be 
highly misleading. 

In spite of this I am still willing to 
stick my neck out and declare that 1 
lirtrl the American economy amaz- 
ingly strong much stronger t in 
fact, than many Americans realize 
or seem to admit 

This strength resides in a great 
variety of factors. First of all, there 
is the basic, structural strength of the 
American continent. It is also a 
unique factor of strength in the world 
of today to have a continent which 
has not suffered in any way (hrough 
the two world wars in which it par- 
ticipated no devastation „ no rav- 
ages, no destruction; no social up- 
heavals, revolutions, <>r other violent 
changes of the states' general frame- 
work and, despite the recent election 
considerable political continuity. 

Not less important is the fact that, 
with the solitary exception of 
Canada, the United States is the 
only country -or at any rate the 
only white man's country -where 



new wealth is being created and is 
being created at a truly breath-tak- 
ing tempo. 

I n Europe, on the other hand, the 
accumulated wealth of centuries lias 
been largely destroyed by the two 
world wars, the 20-year crisis that 
separated the second one from the 
first, and by every other kind of 
disaster- whether the act of God or 
the stupidity and wickedness of men. 
Such wealth as has not been wiped 
out in past decades is now being con- 
huii'le*! or liquidated 1h rough sheer 
necessity. Only a few countries in- 
deed — like Switzerland, which con- 
si iiutes a shining exception to the 
rule manage to wage a sueeessful 
struggle for the preservation and 
safeguarding of what they have got. 

In the past four months I had the 
occasion to travel some 1~>,000 miles 
in the United States and I am im- 
pressed with the rapid economic 
growth of the cities and regions I 
visited. This is particularly true of 
the South, stretching the whole way 
from east to west. Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and California, or Ten- 
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neftfifo in all I hew pLicos I have 
seen prosperity spout out of the 
ground almost under my own eyes. 

Whenever I looked, I found fctatf- 
gering evidence of rapid economic 
development. At the same time - 
and this is important th* k stdur^- 
tion point is as yet far from being 
reached. 

One of the reasons why I think the 
American economy is strong is pre- 
cisely hecause of the vast reservoir of 
potent I iU(<. possibilities, and even 
necessities for further developing, 
adjusting, and improving this coun- 
try. This should constitute a profit- 
ablr and ronstrurtive outlet for 
technical ingenuity h investments and 
every other form of productive 
human activity for generations to 
come. 

Despite the great wealth already 
created; despite the many achieve- 
ments that deserve full praise and 
recognition, a shocking backlog of 
things that call for urgent action re- 
mains. Slums must be cleaned up. 
Housing developments of every con- 
ceivable variety, schools, hospitals, 
roads, and even common sanitation, 
are among the moat urgent "must" 
items- or should be — on any Ameri- 
can program. 

If this nation wants to enjoy what 
it is pleased to call the American way 
of life or standard of living —it has ;i 
Iotir way to go he-fore it can sit bark 
and competently contemplate its 
record. 

Finally, among the basic factors of 
strength it is necessary to stress the 
rapid growth of the population and 
the improved conditions of citizens. 
More people means not only a 
greater labor force but also more con- 
sumers. Better education, better 
nutrition and health standards area 
tremendous economic asset. People 
are constantly moving up to higher 
income brackets, but they still have 
a long way to go if the average family 
income is some S3,300 a year. 

It seems to me that this figure 
could easily he doubled and yet 
leave a substantial margin of unsat- 
isfied requirements. It just ts not 
true, as so many Europeans imagine 
or so many Americans clioo.se to ac- 
cept for a fact, that every family in 
the United States lives in comfort 
or even affluence - - with nothing 
further to spend its money on except 
unnecessary gadgets or luxuries. 
With an improved slandard of living 
a lot of things which only yesterday 
could Im' rJa.^ifii'd under these two 
headings are now consi 1 1 n'l.i ■!■ ■. 
lute necessities and this process is 
bound to go on. 

That there still must be lots of 
people in America with incomes far 
below the $3,31)0 average is obvious 
enough. But the fact remains that 
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. . . and one more strong case for 
all -INTERNATIONAL STEEL construction 



Oh- icbtJitU pmgrcif of the project 
pictured above demanded prompt de- 
liveries of structural steel — hundreds 
of tons of it, fabricated to exact speci- 
fications — with economy* dominant 
fat tin-. Selection of International Steel 
as the *jfe wane of all -ittel tor con- 
struction speaks for itself. Drawing 




upon soundest experience in til 

E bases of weel fabrication . . . bucked 
y productive facilities of broadest 
scope , . . International added still 
another name to its ever-growing 
list of satisfied customers. 

Whether your fabricated steel re- 
quirements are large or small . . ■ 
whether they're routine or represent 
an exceptional problem . . . this same 
tfU /ntfitirir International service may 
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for. May we help you strttmi' 
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more than 6O,O0U,000 men and 
women enjoying steady employment 
and earning good money is an ele- 
ment of strength which cannot he 
too highly estimated — even if such 
a state of affairs may not last forever. 

Certainly the visitor can see no 
portent of failure on the American 
scene. 

Why, then, are so many people in 
the United States feeling jittery and 
why is the possibility of a recession 
a constant topic of conversation? 
Pessimists speak of the proposed re- 
duction of armament spending, of 
overproduction in certain industries 
('like automobiles, for instance >, of 
the tighter monetary policy pursued 
hy the new administration as possi- 
ble causes of a slump. Finally, there 
is reported to be a serious lack of 
confidence mainly as the result of 
both domestic and foreign politics. 

Stalin's death and Moscow's lat- 
est peace offensive, as well as a 
lamentable tension between America 
and her west European allies, have 
not merely added to the general con- 
fusion but have unleashed a new out- 
burst of pessimism. This is by no 
means limited to the stock exchange, 
whose antics are never a good stand- 
ard by which to judge the mood of 
the nation. Rut there are sufficient 
indications that certain sections of 
the community do not know which 
they are more afraid of: war or 
peace. 

Now a fundamental pillar of sup- 
port of a strong economy is confi- 
dence: confidence not only in the sta- 
bility of the nation's money and its 
purchasing power, but also in the 
durability, the efficiency and the in- 
tegrity of the political system. If a 
large number of citizens firmly be- 
lieves that the framework within 
which the nation lives is evil or 
threatened hy incompetence at the 
top or is disintegrating, soon con- 
sumers begin to ask themselves 
whether the process of disintegration 
has not reached a point beyond re- 
pair. 

In wartime the spreading of de- 
featism and despondency is a crimi- 
nal offense- What is the continuous 
undermining of confidence in peace- 
time or during a cold war? 

The defamation of America by 
Americans is odd when one hears in 
mind the traditional self-assertive- 
ness of this nation. Next to the un- 
dermining of political confidence, 
there also seems to be a curious lack 
of faith in the self-stabilizing pro- 
cesses and inherent strength of a free 
economy. People who have been cry- 
ing for years that the Government 
should be out of business and should 
curtail public spending as well as 
balance the budget, raise an even 
louder outcry when the Government 



takes the first hesitant steps in that 
direction. 

If the farmers want continued 
price supports, or merchants and 
industrialists protective tariffs, while 
financiers fear the effects of con- 
servative finance, there is not much 
chance of reduced taxation and k'ss 
government interference in the af- 
fairs of the business community, 
which nowadays includes those en- 
gaged in agriculture. Om- man's loss 
used to be another man's profit. Is 
no one ever to take hisses these days 
except the state? 

Private enterprise surely postu- 
lates the willingness to take risks. 
This means fluctuations in the levei 
of business instead of a guaranteed, 
government-made inflationary boom 
and price supports out of the tax- 
payer's pocket; this means suspen- 
sion, or at least curtailment of uneco- 
nomic production; this means re- 
learning better salesmanship, adver- 
tising and promotion: this means a 
buyer's market with strong competi- 
tion for the public's patronage; this 
means not only technical know-how, 
but also drive and ingenuity and con- 
fidence in oneself .iml tine's country. 




The facts of the American econ- 
omy jHuril toward a superb confi- 
dence. Why, then, the self-contra- 
dictions and the jitters? The answer 
lo this question ran lw> more easily 
provided hy a psychological analyst 
than by an economic one. Psychoso- 
matic medicine speaks of the relation 
between disturtred emotions and 
physical ills, and quite likely, a pro- 
longed state of economic worry 
could induce an economic crisis. 
What would a physician say to an 
individual who came to him as a 
patient in a situation like this? If 
she were a Park Avenue dowager, 
he would probably suggE-si that she 
visit a European spa and take a rest, 
tint to himself he might say, "I'd like 
to he able to take it as easy.*' 

If any country has no need, not 
even the right, to worry it is the 
United States. The American econ- 
omy is stronger than the nation 
seems to think. But no economy can 
stand up to the public's emotions 
and if a sufficient number of citizens 
make up their minds that a depres- 
sion is unavoidable, there is nothing 
that can prevent ruin. END 
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Here's What Labor Wants Next 



(Continued from page 33) 
when the first known labor- manage- 
ment agreement of this sort was 
warned in the wallpaper industry. 
So-called guaranteed annual wage 
agreements of one sort or another 
have been in effect ever aince t though 
many of them went under in the de- 
pression of the '30"a. Both propon- 
ents and opponents of the theory 
general ly agree that early New Deal 
labor legislation encouraged a re- 
vival of interest For instance, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1933 
encouraged year-round wage guaran- 
t,-^ by offering certain exemptions 
from overtime wage penalties to em- 
ployers who gave their workers such 
contracts. The trend was further 
advanced when governmental poli- 
cies strcngthem/d organized labor's 
position during World War II, 

Despite these and other encour- 
agements, the movement did not 
catch fire. A 1946 study by the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics disclosed that 151 once opera- 
t i vi - plans had been abandoned, while 
196 were known, as ot that time, to 
be in effect These 196 plans affected 
only 61,000 workers lens than one 
per cent of the total labor force 
There weTe wide disparities in the 
types of plans, though BLS reported 
that approximately two thirds of the 
arrangements did guarantee full- 
time employment The Bureau also 
noted that employers were accom- 
plishing "far greater" results in 
stabilizing full-time employment 
through voluntary management 
policies than through contracts. 

About a year ago another BLS 
study disclosed a downward trend. 

'Definite guarantees of employ- 
ment or wages," it concluded, "have 
not been incorporated in collective 
agreements to a significant extent/" 
Of a "sample" of 2.590 collective bar- 
gaining agreements analysed, it 
found only 184, or seven per rent, 
which "provided for a guarantee of 
anv type." Of these 184. it further 
said, only 20 (affecting 12,000 
workers) could be remotely consid- 
ered as guaranteeing work on an an- 
nual basis or even a substantial part 
of the year. Most of the Ifl4 plans- 
including some of the 20 so-called 
"annual guarantees" were so 
hedged in with special provisos as to 
become largely meaningless 

Significantly, with the CIO gird- 
ing itself to pump new life in the 
drive, the- Buicjilj now luis bepun to 
collect new intelligence on the status 
of guaranteed wage plans, 
Three plans in the United States 



have become "showpieces" These 
are the ones which have been oper- 
ated successfully for some years by 
George A r Hormol & Company 
i' meat packers i of Austin, Minn,; 
Procter & Gamble (soap and fats). 
Cincinnati, and Nunn-Bush (shoes), 
Milwaukee. Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, in 
his book, "The Guarantee of Annual 
Wages," published by the Brookings 
Institution , called the Hormel plan 
"the nearest approach to an uncon- 
ditional guarantee of regular weekly 
irn-timi'." 

Ironically, when the head of the 
Hormel firm ronceived his plan and 
offered it to the workers, his CIO 
local actually railed a strike, partly 
in protest of the plan, because they 
were suspicious of it. Now, however, 
they like it, and a leader of the 
Hormel local (CIO) has been quoted 
as saying that the union would strike 
"if they tried to take it away from 
us." 

The Hormel plan is an elahtorate, 
many-faceted system. The company 




points out that it divides itself into 
four distinct parts, which it calls "( he 
annual wage, incentive pay, joint 
earnings and profit-sharing trust" 
for employes. 

The "nut" of the plan, in so far as 
job security is concerned, is that 
Hormel's approximately 4,000 em- 
ployes are paid on a weekly basis 
and arc Kunranlecd ~>2 weeks' notice 
before they are laid off. 

Could o "Utopian" Hormel -type 
plan, corning rlose to guaranteeing 
full-time employment and wri^-s, tw- 
adapted to big industry, and would 
CIO leaders accept it if such offers 
emanated from management, as the 
Hormel plan did? Arthur Goldberg, 
general counsel for both the CIO and 
the Steelworkers, states that the 
Hormel plan would not work with 
big industry. \ There is an unspoken 
recognition in labor's attitude that it 
simply isn't feasible with an indus- 
try wlm.-,i- employes number not 
thousands, but hundreds of thou- 
sands. > 

Anyhow, CIO leaders make it gen- 
erally plain that they have their 
sights set on something else. As for 
how the CIO might react if handed 
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such a plan as a gift of managements 
Dr. Kaplan quotes a labor leader 
"whose name must be withheld" as 
follows: 

. . I wouldn't like to see the 
Hormel plan spread to our other (10 
locals. The men in the plant mostly 
take what Hormel worked out for 
them, so there isn t much that we can 
build up for our men to fight for, to 
keep up interest in the union. If we 
-UK 1 1 any more annual wage agree- 
ments, they'd better be union made, 
instead of taking only what the man' 
agement would do anyway." 

Another contentious point is a 
feature of the Hormel and .some 
other established plans, enabling the 
companies, in slack times, to trans- 
fer workers outside of their cus- 
tomary departments — for example, 
to set a machine operator to driving 
a truck. Obviously* an employer pay- 
ing a worker wants to get some use 
out of him. Important CIO spokes- 
men assert flatly that they "never" 
will accept this job transfer principle 
in any plan for "big" industry. 

The pattern of the impending col- 
lision between labor and manage- 
ment began to take definite form as 
far hack as December, 1943, when 
the United Steelworkers, CIO, asked 
that workers be guai antn d 40 hours 
straight-time each week on a yeaT- 
round basis. When the companies 
rejected the demand, the union ap- 
pealed to the National War Labor 
Board. The Board declined to order 



a wage guarantee, but recommended 
to the late President Roosevelt that 
he appoint a committee to study the 
subject. This led to Issuance in 
January, 1947, of the voluminous 
Latimer Report. This document* 
while pointing out what the authors 
considered the many desirable also 
B number of undesirable — aspects of 
guaranteed wage plans suggested, in 
effect, that they should come about 
through mutual agreement and not 
by legislative fiat 

I^hor apparently approved the 
general tenor of the government- 
financed Study, for Murray W. Lati- 
mer, research director for the project, 
since has been retained as an indus- 
trial relations consultant For the 
United Steel workers. He was the 
author of the union's subsequent pro- 
posal, "A (Guaranteed Wage Plan for 
the Workers in the Steel Industry," 
The Steelworkers lost their first 
round, but the battle lines were 
drnwn. fn litis period, labor's think- 
ing and strategy began to evolve. At 
first, it was an uncomplex proposi- 
tion. As the late Philip Murray, 
then chief of both the CIO and the 
Steelworkers, expressed himself: 

"... Reduced to a simple formula 
, . i the union suggests that manage- 
ment be required to give workers 40 
hours work each week for 52 weeks 
— arriving at a figure of 2,080 hours 
. , . multiplied by whatever is the 
individual's hourly rate. For each 
week . . . that the employe, for rea- 
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1 'nu> also available for healing and/or heating and ventilating with steam. 
No costly central system duct work needed. 

For full information about year 'round, room -control Led air condi [toning 
at its economical best . . , just clip and mail the coupon. 



HEATING SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 

C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Chicago * Toronto » London 



C A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Deft. NB-y, 4.00 V. Midi mm St., 
(■liKtlo 6. Illinois. 

Pleai* xend liier.iure on new " Vari-Temp" 
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WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 

30 Days at My Risk? 

By E. A, CAREY 

All I want is your name so I can write 
<ind tell you why I'm witling to send 
you my pipe for 30 days smoking with- 
out a cent of risk on your part* 




sons beyond hta control, tiives not re- 
ceive a sum equal to this minimum 
amount, the company fthall make up 
the difference." 

In 1950, the Steel workers tried 
again. This lime it was a modified 
demand -in essence, the equivalent 
of 30 weeks of pay for workers with 
t ertiiin *miori1y, Ajrain the request 
was denied — this time by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Now the unions are presenting 
their case, not n much as a Ruaran- 
lm] annual wage proposition, but 
as a supplement to slate unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, which 
the union leaders contend are too 
low Business ti-onomists parry this 
argument hy saying that unemploy- 
ment compensation and Ibey point 
out that the benefits are derived from 
state taxes levied on business pay- 
rolls — never was intended as a sub- 
stitute for wages; it is a subsistence 
to keep body and soul alive until 
the unemployed worker finds a new 
job. 

"If unemployment compensation 
becomes a substitute for even three 
fifths of a man's salary," one inde- 
pendent economist observed, "the 
question arises as to whether it will 
destroy the worker's incentive to 
seek new employment. At what 
point will he become content to draw 
his checks and drift?" 

But the union leaders have their 
own argument* and counterargu- 
nients some present* sl n* erurnmiir 
formulas, others as frankly emo- 
tional appeals. They speak persua- 
sively, for instance, to the point that 
business itself suffers when workers, 
who are consumers, are laid off in 
large numbers. They also assail 
what they consider the injustice of 
laving off an industrial worker on 
one day's notice, whereas white-cob 
Lar workers have greater job secur- 
ity — always a sore point with labor. 

Already — almost a year before the 
first big test in the steel industry is 
duo, listeners in the wings can detect 
certain overtones emerging from the 
cacophonous tune up, and it does not 
id like any prelude in a sym- 
phony of harmony. 

Fortunately, there are cool heads 
on both sidles — labor and manage- 
ment. One high-placed steel official 
commented that "we are preparing i 
to study the idea and give it full con- 
sideration.'* 

The late Philip Murray nseH to 
discuss the issue with less heat than 
his brethren in the UA W ranks, arid 
David J. McI>orui!d, whit Kutveedrrt 
Mr. Murray as head of the Steel- 
workers union, was similarly circum- 
spect in discussing his union's atti- 
tude with me. He spoke earnestly 
in favor of the plan, and declared, 
"We're very serious about it," but 



My new pipe ianoi a new model, rot a new 
style, rtf>t a. new gadget, not an improve- 
ment on h>L(J &lvle pipes. It lh the. iirst 

Kipe in the world to use an ENTIRELY 
iEW PRINCIPLE for giving unadulter- 
ated pleasure to pipe srrvukera. 

I've been a pipe smoker for 3(1 yearn — 
flU'MVH looking for the ideal pipe— buying 
tin- ibsapjiointtng jratjjru la never 
finding a single, solitary pip« that would 
smoke hour after hour, day after day, 
without bitternetsa. bite, or sludge. 

With considerable doubt, I decided to work out 
JOTWrthlnf for m>"-ir. After nvmithn of ripfnmenl- 
ing _n.l HrnrKK nf ili,-appain1n i— i .. -uijr|rnly. alrrwe-t 

h>- areident, I dine we red how uj harnete four great 

natural t** m \t, give my every thin j i — 'Mtted 111 ■ pit*. 
It didn't require any "bre_kim_- in". From the flr*t 
puff It unoked cool— it amokMi mild. It Miwked rttcht 
down to the lui bit of tobacco without hit*. It never 
fc*.- to be "rented". AND it nmvmr ha* t« be 
clean* d! Yet it ki utterly imiM«nihl«» fur kik'i tut 
Hlmliir t,.i CKnrh <<mr i <<nj(MO. brraaa* my mventWft 

dMpatM lb* goo a* it ftrml 

Y«u mirht ej£p#<-t «|| i hiw Co require * Mifnp-lirated 
rcwruuiiral gmAgrt. but wl>»nyou see it,th*maat *ur- 
pr»ini thing be ihat TVe dh>f»e all lh ia Ln a. pi l»* 
that looks like any of th* finmit conventional pipe*. 



The claim* I rould make fur tbrs new principle in 
tobacco enjoyment arc bo apeclacolar that no j>ipo 
■maker would believe them. So. iiinre "teeing: ii 
believing/". I alao nay ".Smnlilnr is con v hiring" and 
J want to ftend yov on* Carey pipe to amoke AO deva 
at my ri*k. At thr <>nd nf that tim*. kf you're wllMnf 
to mve ii n vonf Carey Cap*, aimply break « Id bst» — 
and ree.irn ic In- m»i— th# trml Ka« rn»! you hullilitc- 
I'leawr «*-t>d y<mr Jiamr luday. The couiwn vr a 
p*rtiaJ card will dv. I'll send you absolutely fr#* njr 
mmpleie trial offer ki you can decide for jimrwlf 
whether or ntrt my pipe-amokine: friend* »Te rivht 
when they nay thr Carry l J ipe ia the sraatest amok- 
intr invention ever patented. Send your name today. 
As one pipe- amokcT to an.-.lhi'T 4 I'll guaranty you 
the inrpriseof year life. FREE, Write E. A. Carey. 
]*» Aunny*\drju.t. . , i 'r- Chic**v t". HUnois 

j~ E. A. CAREY. 1920 Sunnf aid* A**., 

I DEPT. t* F CHICAHO 4o, IU.IHOIS 

j IV«fe *efxl facta ihamt Uat drey Pipe. Theft 1 ^111 I 
■ rlmrfr if 1 mint tt» try II for » Dav » at VIUJK >'1HK. j 
I BvewyttaM yot> taarf ia free, hm aaamnan la to ealb. I 



j VVauaw.x^ I 

| Xddrew I 

I 

^Cttu ... Za-m Stot* -. | 
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Is your 
flooring 
"overhead"? 



Yes! Because its initial «wi and continued 
upkeep "cannot be charged to any particular 
part of the work or product/' (Webster) 

That's why flooring must be carefully 
chosen. . . must last for vcitrb without costly 
repair or replacement. And. because floors 
that look alike sometimes aren't alike, it takes 
an expert to help you. ^whether you're se- 
lecting floors for basement utility rooms... 
top-floor offices or manufacturing areas. 

The Kentile Flooring Contractor is Just 
such an expert,,. fully qualified by training 
and experience. If you don't know his name 
and address, look under floors in your clas- 
sified directory... or write: Contract Dept., 
Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, New York, 



You can save lime, work and 
money by getting ths right 
answers to these questions: 



Wh.n are {he t»K differences 
bilwnerc the vanous type of 
reallient floors? 

How can the right floorlnn k*- 
crftese production . . . reduo* 
a-.r.irlents m the factory areas ? 

Whkh floors risist Greases 
and oils most etfect^eJ* , , , 
for the longer t>me? 

How c*fi Kontile "QUaNly" 
provide imc-tirtanr economies 
in new construction ... re. 
rnodeiiogf' 



KENTI1£ • SPECIAL r^-o»pr^f)KEM7ILE * KENCQRK ■ KENRUBBER • KENFLEX 




INC. 

America's largffsl manufacturer 01 lire flooring 



demurred from issuing any warnings 
or making any predict tons as to what 
might happen. 

Another hopeful portent — this one 
from the more volatile UAW camp 
— was the appointment by the Auto 
Workers union of an advisory com- 
mittee of ten economists, drawn from 
the faculties of leading universities 
and colleges in the United States and 
Canada. President Reuther said he 
counts on the committee to supply 
the UAW with the "best advice" on 
which to base a long-range economic 
program that will include a guaran- 
teed annual wage plan. The econo- 
mists already are at work, and an- 
other meeting is planned for Sep- 
tember, 

The attitude of the AFL, which 
has had te^s to say on the subject, 
still reflects in general the viewpoint 
of its late president, William Green. 
He regarded guaranteed annual 



"Individuals and businesses, should 
be permitted the opportunity for 
reword in proportion to the excel* 
lence of their service to society/' 
— Lefand I. Dpan 
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wages as a workable and ftnmetimes 
desirable plan, but he also warned 
that it was no "magic formula" and 
that it was "not applicable in all 
.-•i I u. U ions." 

Mr. (Jreen opposed imposition 
uf wage guarantees by government 
mandate, viewing the goal instead as 
part of a broad economic program 
that should be adopted "on a volun- 
tary, not a compulsory basis." 

It is interesting, and possibly of 
some significance, that high-placed 
Federation spokesmen today will 
gently kid CIO leaders (unionism is 
not a kidding business) about some 
of their more explosive utterances. 
"Walter (Reuther) talks about 
people not eating by the hour but by 
the year " an AFL official remarked 
in a pointed jest, "Actually, people 
don't eat by the year; they eat all 
their lives, and that's* what yuu've 
got to keep in mind." 

In this troubled situation, there 
still is hope for labor- management 
peaee. Possibly, when the ehips are 
down on the collective bargaining 
table next spring, practicality may 
rephien oratory, and the <'(N*ler head* 
may prevail If so, the public and 
the nation will benefit, hecause tak- 
ing all elements into consideration, 
when the forces of a bitter, violent, 
costly industrial dispute are un- 
leashed, nobody ever wins a total 
victory. end 
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Businesses that tempt newcomers 

THE AMERICAN spirit of initia- 
tive — the desire fur independence in 
business, big or fim.il I keeps on 
growing, according to the New York 
State Department of Commerce. 

The Department- set up to offer 
special services and personal coun- 
sel to those in business or seeking to 
get into business* has recently ta I fi l- 
iated the requests for information re- 
ceived in the first quarter of this year. 
Of these, .100 were from people want- 
ing to set up businesfit^s of their own. 

The fields which tempted the new- 
comers included doll repair service* 
tourist homes, photography, insur- 
ance brokerage, retail egg business,, 
auto wrecking, breeding quail, bowl 
ing alleys, soft drink manufacture, 
self-service laundry, candy making, 
supermarket, travel agency, women's 
ready-to-wear, junk, :ind froz.cn 
custard manufacture. 

Tomorrow's customers today 

IN THE farming country of east- 
central Minnesota, White's Our Own 
Hardware is proving that children 
who, everybody agrees, are the cus- 
tomers of tomorrow — are actually 
very reliable customers today. 

This "what are we waiting for?" 
attitude started when a little girl 
bought a pin-up lamp and wanted 
to charge it. When asked the name 
of her father or mother, she sug- 
gested, "Can't you just charge it to 
me? It's for mother's birthday so I 
don't want to charge it to her." 

She added, "I Ret my allowance 
tomorrow and I'll pay you then," 

So the store charged it in her 
name, She paid the bill promptly. 
Later her brother asked the same 
privilege under similar circum- 
stances. Tfae store granted it 

Soon other youngsters were charg- 
ing not only gifts, hut baseballs, 
puzzles and toys, 

"These accounts are small/' Mrs. 
Adella G. White says, '"but we spend 
HO postage sending statements. Us- 
ually the child comes in within a 
week and pays, Tf not, we remind 
him courteously sometime when he 
is in the store. 



"We realize that this technique 
would not work in a city store but in 
a small town we feel that when 
Johnnie grows up and wants to huy 
appliances for his home he 1 II come 
first to the store where he has found 
cheerful credit extended since his 
days of buying toy tractors. 

"We have a few account* on our 
books whic h are apparently uncol- 
lectible' — but not one of these is a 
child's account." 

Note on the national honesty 

TO SAVE its patrons the irritation 
of waiting in line for parking meter 
change and, incidentally to save tell- 
ern' time, the Mrst National Bank of 
Clifton Forge, Va., placed So in small 
coins in a bowl in the lobby and in- 
vited customers to make their own 
change. 

By the end of the first year the 
fund had grown to $5.68, 

Bank officials believe the profit re- 
sulted because patrons who find 
themselves with only large bills help 
themselves and, perhaps forgetting 
how much they took, later toss in 
whatever change seems reasonable. 

But, even if the fund had shown a 
consistent loss, Pres. J. C. Carpen- 
ter believes it would have twen 
worth the cost as a public relations 
gesture. 

Advice foo firefighters 

SMOKEY STOVER. Bill Holman's 
comic strip fireman whose persistent 
pun* and bizarre equipment have 
won a solid Sunday supplement fol- 
lowing, has finally joined the nation's 
serious firefighters. 

Tin- National Fire Protection As- 
sociation has enlisted him as an ac- 
tive teacher of fire safety methods. 
They've done this by way of a 16 
page comic book which they hope 
business houses, trade associations, 
manufacturers, schools and others 
will distribute where it will do the 
most gottd. The Ixwtks are printed 
with the back page blank, so that 
those who distribute them may print 
their own messages there. 

The comic book format for serious 
teaching is not new, but the Hoi man 
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from 
NATIONAL 

CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 



To gel around 
town and out to 
suburban indus- 
trial areas easier 
and quicker, reserve 
a c)«an, en ay-driving, 
late model car at your 
destination from any 
NATIONAL member. 

Look in the yt- LLnw p««*4 
of th# 'phon* dirntftriry 
For ■ N*tion»l Court oij 
Cart, writ*- 
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TTltrtiUshe Stainless Stftl 

GAS UNIT HEATERS 

Y?'- r° r worn, jpreges. Mrvke nation v 
fjttories— wherever git it available — 
Modine Gjs- Fired Unit Hearers give you 
better hearing at lower cost. The only unit 
built. wiiJi b fl h STAINLESS STEEL hew 
exchanger and burner. Modine combine? 
many exclusive hearing extras. Get all the 
facts! Write today or call the Modine 
representative in your phone hook. 

TEAR OUT COUPON MRU TOO* If! 

. 

* MQDINE MFC CO, 1 
I 1 56? DtKovtn A**., tonne, W„ 

| Send mc iitrtr copy ni Bulk-ran tfiSl 

I Addren ,„ 

I Cny 7a Siai* _.. 

out t? 
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IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 

rot roujt 
BUSINESS FRIENDS 




Metal Arts Advertising Specialties 

air* your biHrtt-LL f.i.nd,. a Chrljfmai g ifl *f lostaB r.m,m- 
brcn«— on ahrotihr,, vtafut adv*rtbMf ipf ci n-'f from M«igl 
U ""''"O wrf*tfllriini m™,e s *. »qI at trademark 
Hwi«f*d, *f v.gjtsred if.-i P* dtwM i r6m< deluding 
vari\f Kftr* i(H 4 r ap.nrn. a«h iroyt n^tf imnq pads . . . 
OK mad* at sot* irniwh brtmjs l» ikiil.d M. 4 ral AH, 
efa frf n . Eorih on* » mdiv>dva4y gift-b6xt4 F r*ad> it* 
maifutg. 

S « *Maf flrfr«rhV-g l»K,elr, .mil*. or today 

tw'w'oo J^awifij templtlt- m» af Iwiuxm gift tug- 



METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 

Ml P»«lond Am. Ssrhfiw 31, K 1. □ •pi 11 



FOR INVESTORS; 

FoctvaSfy measured — TJtfr effect of 

mmYmpstiwsmssw 

Trie f&vc t'5 (OnfToWing frendi/ 
Writ* fn, T Nee*: Ei-purr !VB rowenni, pTficnt uliii- 
lion, pin j othtr irjJu* hf P d.ti. S«nd 4 I to cavu ea*U. 

LOWRY S REPORTS, Inc. 



250 Part Aw*., New fort 17, N, V. 




[1NILMAN. D»ot. im: 

lit I l£hl (llfN . 

BilElmvrv I, *»•! 

Ill H. MIchliH In , 

CtlteM 1. ML 

I all r-vi r,.i ri phuit 
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CURB ABSENTEEISM 



For Onry a r*»nny P*r Worker Pmr Monlli 
Write far ftma temple copies of 

JfW Uea&th at W#aA 

The Enp-loyre Health Monthly 
P72-51U ST., BJOOKLYW 19, N, Y. 



CHANCE OF ADDRESS . . , 

SEND your new address of least 
30 days before ihe date of the 
iuue with which il \\ to take effect. 
Tear address label off magazine 
and send St with vovr new ad- 
dress. The Posr Office wfll not for- 
ward copies unless you provide 
exira postage, Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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venture .seems to represent a change 
of pace because Smokey Stover does 
his teaching without giving up his 
puns — "cleaning clothes with gaso- 
line is a fuelish thing to do* 1 " — or 
altering his slap- flash methods. 

The book is designed for kids but 
we had to plow through a circle of 
clamorous adults to look at a copy. 
The National Fire Protection Asso- 
| ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, will gladly give details of 
distribution plana. 

Night school pays off 

DR. C. ROWLAND COLLINS, the 
dean of New York University*s 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
rinanee, was reminiscing- the other 
day about the businessman's 
changed thinking in respect to 
formal education for employes. 

"Twenty years ago," he said, 
"many employers refused to hire 
men and women attending evening 
college sessions because they felt 
classes interfered with overtime 
work and were a drain on energy 
which otherwise woutd lie given to 
the job. 

"Today, company experiences 
prove that, far from draining an em- 
ploye's energy, evening classes ac- 
tually spark his enthusiasm and 
create new interest in his job." 

Apparently executives agree with 
this view, At least 24 per cent of the 
342 companies represented in the 
school's evening classes arc helping 
pay employes' tuition costs — and 
getting their money's worth. 

,L Our records show," I>an Col- 
lins adds, "that the percentage of 
honor students is greater in the eve- 
ning session than in the day." 

Some concerns pay all their em- 
ploye's tuition costs up to a certain 
maximum; others pay for texts and 
supplier as welt as tuition. 

A few pay according to the grades 
the students receive and one, which 
pays no tuition, shows its sympathy 
for the employes' educational aim by 
providing supper money, 

148,000,000 phone calls a day 

"IT IS conceivable that cables of 
telephone wires could be laid under- 
ground or suspended overhead, com- 
municating with private dwellings, 
counting houses, shops, manufac- 
tories Not only so, but I believe, 

in the future, wires will unite differ- 
ent cities and a man in one part of 
the country may communicate by 
word of mouth with another in a 
distant place," 

When Alexander Graham Bell 
wrote those words to a group of in- 
vestors in 1878, some among them, 
no doubt, thought the man was out 
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of his head. Obviously a few took a 
chance or today A.T.&T. sharehold- 
ers would not number more than 
1,200,000. 

But it is i ji (cresting to speculate 
how even those whom he convinced 
would have reacted if he had gone 
on; 

'By 1953 some 48,000,000 tele- 
phones will be operating as well as 
222,000 miles of radio transmits ion 
circuits, 66,000 teletypewriters, and 
more than 122 television stations 
will be served by Bell System lines; 
telephone conversations will total 
1 48,000,00(1 a day and some 700,000 
employes will be working in 21 oper- 
ating Hell Companies." 

Porterville looks ahead 

THE DIRECTORS of the Porter- 
ville, Calif., Chamber of Commerce, 
have no quarrel with change but 
hereafter they will meet a round a 
conference table which the Cham- 
ber's manager, Joe E. Elliott, esti- 
mates will last them 30 centuries. 

He bases that guess on the fact 
that the wood of the table is already 
about that old. 

The top of the new table, 15 feet 
long and three feet wide, is a finished 
plank, more than three inches thick 
and highly polished. The legs are 
solid pieces of redwood, three inches 
thick. The solid support between 
the legs is about 14 inches wide and 
three inches thick. 

The table is made from a fallen 
log of the Sequoia giganlea which 
Mr. Elliott found in the Redwood 
Corral area of the Tule River Indian 
Reservation, Growth rings indicate 
that the tree was a seedling some 
1 ,000 years before the birth of Christ 
and surrounding leaf mold and soil 
indicate that it probably fell in a 
storm some time before the Pilgrims 
landed in this country. 

Mr. Elliott bought the log and had 
the timbers sawed at the Harbor Box 
and Lumber Company mill at 
Spjirigville. 

Cheesedom's "mighty mite" 

THE PRICE of the cheese you had 
for lunch was probably established 
by what happened on a Friday morn 
ing in Plymouth, Wis, 

Plymouth lias long been the home 
of the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange, 
an organization that is to cheese 
what the New York Stock Exchange 
is to stocks. 

The volume of trading there is 
actually small compared to the total 
cheese sales throughout the country, 
but the impact of free trading makes 
the Exchange important 

Men who buy uric] -,.-|| Hi pre know 
Ihrir markets and the prices they 
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accept or pay have proven to be an 
accurate index of the value of cheese 
at the time of the trade. 

The Exchange itself is a plain 
room with a "hoard" whrrr bids rind 
offers are Hated, scune folding chairs 
and ten telephone booths. Trading 
opens each Friday morning at 10 
oYlock, closes at \6:W usually. How 
ever, on brisk days, a five-minute ex- 
tension may be granted. A carload 
of 24,000 pounds is \ho sia.illfst unit 
handled. 

The volume of business on a given 
day is impossible to predict At one 
session 81 carloads, valued at £750,- 
000 chansc-d hands, while at some 
sessions not a single carload has 
been sold. 

But, regardless of volume, when 
cheese dealers w.mt to determine a 
l ii il l-, they look up the most recent 
quotations of the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange, the "mighty mite" of the 
cheese world. 

Sabres carry the ma if 

IN JAPAN, taking the wraps off a 
jet fighter plane came to be like 
opening a gift package. 

F-86 Sabres were prepared at Mc- 
Clellan Air Force Base in California 
fc»r shipmenl n verse •: is. 

Each craft was covered with a 
cocoon of plastic ■ material to protect 
it from (he rigors of a trip on an air- 
craft carrier deck. 

At the Far Eastern port, the wrap- 
ping wjis pulled off and the plane 
made ready to join the United Na- 
tions forces. 

In the peeling operation, airmen 
learned to remove first the plug 
which sealed the tail pipr of the ]vt 
engine. 

The tail pipe* the airmen found 
out, might be stuffed with discarded 
magazines. 

1 1 w:js ;l wnv the personnel back in 
< ViliOii ui.i had of sending current 
reading matrrial to our .servicemen 
overseas- 
Even a saf e wasn't saf e 

WHEN General Klectric's t'nrboloy 
Department boasted that its new 
masonry drill will ml through mn- 
crete, plaster and brick with 
"smooth, effortless precision," it ap- 
parently made an anonymous con- 
vert in Garvey, Calif. 

He drilled the concrete founda- 
tions from under a number of floor 
safes with what the local police de- 
scribed as "effortless precision," and 
went away with the contents of the 
safes, 

The polite got in touch with the 
company- which recommended the 
addition of -steel bars in the roife-rete 
foundations. 




Pete Progress and the man 
who was all wound up 



"Hey, mister; 1 said the man, "would 
you mind untangling me?" 

"Not at all," said Pete Progress, "How 
come you got in such shape?" 

"Only way to keep from getting tout/* 
said the man, "Always carry a big ball of 
yarn so I can get back where I started." 
"Where's that?" asked Pete, undoing a 
granny knot in the yarn. 

"Place called the Chamber of Com- 
merce," answered the man. "Looks like 
there's something going on there all 
the time." 

"You bet [here is f " said Pete, warming 
up to his favorite subject, "The Cham- 
ber is made up of active forward-look- 



ing businessmen who believe dial it's 
more rewarding to give than to take 
Same way ail over titer country. Cham- 
bers are always doing things to benefit 
their communities, like gelling^ hcitor 
recreational facilities, bringing in new 
industries, solving transportation prob- 
leitiv shining op civic buildings, watch- 
ing over police and fire protection, 
giv " 

"Say, mister," interrupted the man, 
"Yes?" asked Pete. 

*'You sure don't need any ball of yam," 
.said the man, 1 tea ding in die direction 
ol the Chamber, "you're plenly wound 
up already," 



Your chamber of commerce has O tot 
to do, fee-. Art you ready to help? 
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SMARTER 
THAN PEOPLE 

w 

■■HF^ Gleeo, the Troglodyte, discovered a vein of 
pretty pebbles and found that neighboring cavemen 
would accept them m exchange for meat, he had done 
more than free himself from the labors of the chajie. 
He had invented money. 

If he exchanged his pebbles so rapidly that his tribes- 
men lost the desire for thern, he also invented inflation. 
If Gleco learned anything from this, the knowledge 
died with him because posterity, which has accepted 
money as a tool vital to its progress, periodically has 
to learn the lesson of inflation all over again. 

This is not because succeeding generations are un- 
aware of inflation. They know its dangers and they 
talk earnestly of ''sound money" as (be way to avciid 
them, But "sound money" seems hard to define, 

"It" an iconoclast said, 'you asked 20 economists 
and 20 bankers what is sound money' 5 ' you would get 
40 different answers If you asked "what is sound 
money policy?' you would get not quite so many " 

This confusion rutins from the fact that men some- 



times find it expedient to set money at tasks it isn't 
qualified — or simply doesn't want — to do. 

Money is stubborn and full of pride. Left to itself, 
money be it Gtecos pretty pebbles, or colored beads, 
or beaver skins, or precious metal r>r printed paper is 
honest, and history is strewn with the hones of cur- 
rencies that preferred death to dishonor. 

Emperors who shaved their coins, kings who dc 
based them, finance ministers who ran the printing 
presses, all have found that- asked to participate in 
such dishonest schemes — money simply refused to 
work. In each case the economy dependent on that 
currency had to be rebuilt 

Today, we like to think, we are loo wise to undertake 
this kind of manipulation. 

But the increasing complications of modern life con- 
stantly open up new fields of monetary adventure. 
Such things as deficit spending, social security, instal- 
ment buying, parity prices, insurance, pensions, savings 
accounts, government loans, give money new job opijor- 
tunities and invite men to tell money how it should 
do those jobs. 

In accepting these invitations men new! to remember 
that money is smarter than people. 

When, during World War II, the federal Administra- 
tion determined to hold down the interest rale on gov- 
ernment bonds— thus, in effect, holding down all inter- 
est rates- the result was U* crs-ate vast new demand 
deposits which increased the country's money supply 
as surely as running the printing presses would have 
increased it. 

It was inevitable that this expanding money supply 
should i -a use money to decrease in value, prices to 
rise. In that direction lies inflation. 

The recent action unpegging the bond market and 
letting money .-.i'-'k its own level provides the condition 
— free from artificial restraints — under which money 
works best. 

It will not free men from the need to use money 
wisely, remembering that it Is a medium of exchange — 
and not a social instrument. 
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U Q$a£2&mUd* save us their cost every year" 



— RAYTHEON MAN U FACTUft I NG CO., waltha*, mass. 

"Excellence ir\ Electronics" 



"We live National Accounting Ma- 
chines <ui both Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable, Because of 
their many nuUmiatie features und 
other advantages, our Nationals save 
us 1 tictr cost every year, thus return- 
ing about 100% annually on the in- 
vestment. 

"Nationals* ease and simplicity of 



operation have simplified the training 
of operators. F : un her more, operators 
are happier because they accomplish 
their work with less effort. " 



R.\ YTHtON — largest maker of mixfoe radar, 
leading supplier of radio and television tubes, 
producer of electronic equipment for govern- 
rncni, imluMiy umj (he home. 



Kesardleu of (h* type of your business, 
ihcrc 'a. a National Sytfem that cuts costs, 
pays far itself owl of l he money it saves, 
then continues savings as hand*4 xtie an- 
nual profit, l ei your nearby National 
representative ihow what y*ru tan save 
with the Nalionul Accounting Machine, 
National Cash RcgMer or National Add* 
ing Machine suited lo your needs. 



THE NATIONAL CASH REG IS TEH COMPANY, datto* *. 



OHIO 



aMCMtwi i can ttctiTUti 



Look ! No bulbs, no batteries, no costly current . . . 




Yet, this sign sells ALL day in clear, natural color. . 




And sells ALL NIGHT, too, in brilliant reflective color! 




Ordinary agiu 
IOAF AU NIGHTt 



iiltr'nfnattei fignt 
COST All HIGH7! 



frMurBEER-ALE 




You double the sell of your 
outdoor advertising signs with 



IX- 5. Pair Off. 

Scotch lite 



SflL All N/GWfoB 
ZOffROWtO LIGHT' 



SWINE SNU 

j h A B P *i I L W i CO, 



Signs Like These Sell 24 Hours a Day! 



Mad* In U. £ A by MlnftiMtfai Mpina & Mfu. Co,, Sf. f<fv\ t, Minn.— alio matflrs of 

R...bL.r 1 ,*d Coaflhs ''Sfl^y-WcJl;" N«-.li P 5*t*khmi, "3m" AWi*,,, ~ 3W " Ukuim 
G.n«gJ E^pof?: I fc. 4? n d Sf., New ITcfc 17.N r. n Caf,Li U . l;wd<Fi Oil Can 




REFLECTIVE SHEETING 



MINIATUDF asc how "Scotchlite" Sheet f* 
"™ " w produces od vcrlifltnff nHsiaBS«9 111 
SIGH FREE! "'H-flolorbrilHHnm^iy anrl "i^'t 
Writ* Ludjty , iid obligBljuii. 

MlNMFJOtA M IN IMG A MFG. CO- 
&»nt. ti% Si. Pdv! 6 ( Winn. 



NAME 

COMPANY. 

OTT 



£QNfc . 



.STATE. 



